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, THE CHANCELLOR’S STATEMENT TO THE BANKERS AT THE ANNUAL MANSION House 
eS WI 


stop Dinner, coming between the Margate Conferences of the two main political 
e ‘ parties and the opening of a new session of Parliament, provided few opportunities 
ice in information which was altogether new. One fresh fact which did emerge was 
that the United Kingdom had a favourable balance on current account in the 
first half of the year of £80 million, after taking credit for £55 million of American 
aid, compared with the balance of £270 million (of which £121 million was aid) 
for the whole of 1952 and an annual objective of £300 to £350 million. In these 
circumstances it was scarcely surprising that the Chancellor, while taking credit 
for restoring freedom in many directions, and while expressing satisfaction at the 
Increase in production which has occurred this year, was not able to promise 
much relief for the future. He issued a warning against drawing optimistic 
fonclusions from the favourable showing of the national revenue at the half 
year ancl emphasised that he would have to face the full effects in 1954-55 of some 
of the tax concessions made in his Budget last April. The Chancellor went on to 
fay that three things were essential: more exports; increased coal output; and a 
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high level of agricultural production. 

Mr. C. F. Cobbold, Governor of the 
Bank of England, pointed to the need 
for larger saving and investment, in- 
cluding investment in the Common- 
wealth; this subject could not, he 
urged, be divorced from the level of 
taxation. As a footnote to the recent 
lowering of Bank Rate he said that no 
one could say when, or which way, the 
next change would be. He also warned 
that Bank Rate was not an all-powerful 
instrument; it could be effective only if 
it were supported by the general finan- 
cial policy of the Government. Like the 
Chancellor, he welcomed the increase 
in economic and financial freedom and 
suggested that the City had demon- 
strated that it had not lost its old skills. 
Mr. Cobbold had every reason to be 
pleased with recent developments, for 
he had just brought off the Autumn 
double of a large cash issue for the 
Treasury and the most successful con- 
version operation of the century (see 
our note on page 368 of this issue), but 
he is evidently impressed by the difficul- 
ties ahead. 


National Advertising by 
Solicitors ? 


The President of the Law Society, Mr. 
William Charles Crocker, m.c., speak- 
ing in Scarborough at the recent 
annual conference of the Law Society, 
said that “there would be nothing 
unethical in the Law Society using 
national advertising as a means of 
teaching the public how wise it is to 
come to us for any of the purposes in 
relation to which we practise.” He 
continued: 


All I would say at the moment is that 
the idea is not unanimously acceptable, 
but I commend it to your consideration 
as one of the means we might employ to 
sell our services. I make no excuse for 
using so commercial an expression. We 
do in fact make our living by selling our 
services to the community. If we can 
teach the community how useful and 
valuable those services are and what a 
wide field they cover, the more generally 
will those services be employed. It is up 
to all of us to take a hand in the teaching. 
John Citizen with a toothache turns 
quite naturally to his dentist for relief. 
If he could be taught just as naturally to 
submit to a solicitor all those business, 
social and domestic conundrums to which 
we hold the answers, how enormously 
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would our profession expand and how 

enormously the public would benefit. 

Mr. Crocker had complained, partic- 
ularly, about the passing of executor- 
ship and trustee work “ gradually, 
but surely,” out of the hands of 
solicitors and into those of the ‘‘ admir- 
able corporations whose virtues were so 
successfully extolled in the advertising 
columns of the Press.” But he had 
also complained about the “ invasion ” 
of solicitors’ territory by barristers as, 
for example, in preparing cases for 
trial, drawing briefs and “ instructing ” 
their fellow counsel. And he had 
referred, though certainly in more 
urbane terms, to the loss of work by 
solicitors to accountants (without. men- 
tioning the converse movement). Forty 
years ago, he said, clients with tax 
problems turned automatically to their 
lawyers for: advice: nowadays they 
turned just as automatically to their 
accountants. He was not, he con- 
tinued, making the slightest criticism of 
accountants, but the fact remained that 
solicitors had let nearly all that kind of 
work go by default to accountants. 
Solicitors had, however, no one but 
themselves to blame for that: it was not 
invasion but cession. 

National advertising by the Law 
Society, or any other professional 
body, while not in the same cate- 
gory as advertising by its individual 
members, would clearly raise most 
serious issues for all the professions. 


Sir Arthur Middleton 


A wide circle of friends and associates 
in public and professional life learned 
with dismay of the sudden death on 
October 19 of Sir Arthur Edward 
Middleton, F.s.A.A., J.P., Chairman of 
the London County Council and a 
member of the Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 

Sir Arthur was 61 years of age. He 
was educated at Reading and served in 
the Treasurer’s Departments of Berk- 
shire and Cambridgeshire County 
Councils, qualifying as an Incorporated 
Accountant in 1917 with Honours in 
the Final Examination, and was later 
appointed Assistant Director of Finance 
and then Chief Accountant to the 
Ministry of Food. From 1920 he was a 
partner in Messrs. Cole, Dickin and 
Hills, London, and also held a number 
of company directorships. He was a 
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prominent member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Press which reported in 
1949, and was particularly interested 
in the financial aspects of the Press, 
a subject on which he contributed 
anonymously to AccouNTANCY. He 
was appointed to represent the Ministry 
of Agriculture on the Hops Marketing 
Board. 

He was elected to the London County 
Council in 1942, representing North 
Islington in the Labour interest, and 
later became an alderman. Before 
becoming a member of the Council 
he had already served for five years 
as a co-opted member of the hospitals 
and medical: service committee. He 
held office successively as vice-chairman 
of the hospitals and medical service and 
finance committees and as chairman of 
the restaurants and catering committee 
before being elected Chairman of the 
Council for Coronation year, his term 
of office dating from last April. In that 
capacity he received Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the many distinguished guests who 
attended the reception given at County 
Hall on July 6, and during the reception 
Her Majesty conferred upon him the 
honour of Knighthood. 

For some months past Sir Arthur’s 
health had not been good, but after 
a period of rest he was recently able 
to resume his public engagements. 

His friendly and cheerful disposition 
and his constant readiness to help his 
associates and others around him 
endeared him to a wide circle in the 
accountancy profession, in business, 
in politics and in the world at large. 
“World” is the operative word, 
for Sir Arthur travelled widely and 
frequently. 

We tender our deep sympathy to 
Lady Middleton in her sudden bereave- 
ment after twenty-five years of married 
life. 

A memorial service was held at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on 
October 27. The Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants was represented (in 
the unavoidable absence of the 
President and Secretary) by the Vice- 
President, Mr. Bertram Nelson, and by 
the Deputy Secretary, Mr. C. Evan- 
Jones. 

In addition the following members 
of the Council were present: Mr. 
Edward Baldry, Mr. R. Wilson 


Bartlett, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott ang 
Mr. L. C. Hawkins. 


Improving Consolidated 
Accounting 


Two suggestions for the improvemen 
of consolidated accounting are made 
by the Incorporated Accountants’ Re. 
search Committee in a pamphlet pub. 
lished last month. The first is that in 
stating the results of a group the 
aggregate profits and the aggregate 
losses should be disclosed separately, If 
this were done, it would no longer be 
possible to veil a trading loss made by 
one subsidiary and uncovered by it 
reserves: the practice, permissible under 
the Companies Act, of stating only the 
net profit or loss of the group veils such 
a loss. 

The second suggestion is that if a 
subsidiary makes a material loss, the 
directors of the holding company 
should consider whether to make a 
provision in the accounts of the holding 
company for depreciation of the invest- 
ment in the subsidiary. If it is decided 
to make the provision out of the profit 
of the holding company it will have to 
be disclosed in its profit and los 
account. If it is decided to make the 
provision out of reserves or undistri- 
buted profits, the disclosure can be 
made either specifically in the balance 
sheet of the holding company or in its 
profit and loss account, but the Re 
search Committee favours the latter 
method. 

The more progressive company 
Boards and their accountants and 
auditors have traditionally been in 
advance of company legislation; at 
present many groups present their con- 
solidated accounts in a more informa- 
tive and meaningful way than the bare 
requirements of the Companies Act 0 
1948—also set out in the pamphlet— 
compel them to do. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the two suggestions made 
by the Research Committee will be 
more generally adopted in practice and 
that, when the Companies Act 5 
eventually amended, these two points 
will be among those in the amending 
Bill. 

The pamphlet, entitled A Vole ™ 
Consolidation, is obtainable from the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, W.C.2, at 6d. net. 
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Liability of Articled Clerks for 


a National Insurance 
A case was submitted to the Minister 
of Pensions and National Insurance in 
yhich an accountant’s articled clerk 
received no wages but was paid by his 
ment principal the cost of his meals and 
nade travelling expenses for each day of 
Re. attendance at the office. The articles 
pub. contained no provision for remunera- 
at inf tion to be paid to the articled clerk. The 
| theif Minister held that the articled clerk 
egate fm was employed in a gainful occupation 


by reason of payments made in respect 
ofsubsistence. He ruled that the clerk 
was included in the class of ‘‘ employed 
persons” for the purpose of the 
National Insurance Act, 1946, and was 
also employed in insurable employment 
within the meaning of the National 
Inurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946. 
‘This ruling will have to be followed 
by all articled clerks in the same posi- 
tion as the clerk in the case submitted 
0 the Minister—there is no appeal 
fom the Minister’s decision except on 
questions of law—but it is to be noted 
profit(™ that if the clerk had received payments 
ve tof for travelling only, and not for sub- 
los sistence, he apparently would not 
 theflf have been liable for National Insurance 
listri-@ contributions under the Acts. 
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A Review of the Companies Act 


At the Annual Conference of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries held 
in Bournemouth last month, Mr. S. J. 
‘. Eley, speaking on The Companies Act, 
19f8—Success or Failure? reached the 
conclusion that the Act was, on the 
whole, working satisfactorily. | Mr. 
fey dealt primarily with the matters 
oncerning company secretaries rather 
an accountants, but he strongly 
miticised ‘‘ the serious anomaly where- 
ty an exempt private company, irre- 
pective of the volume or nature of its 
business, is able to appoint as its 
auditor a person who may have little 
‘perience of accountancy or company 
ifairs, or a person who is a partner of 
tin the employment of an officer or 
evant of the company.” Changes 
vere also suggested for the purpose of 
‘curing the greater independence of 
Nt auditor (so that he, his partners or 
‘s staff, should have no other relation- 
lips with the company concerned) 
ind for the simplification of the audit 
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report—* the contents are not always 
intelligible to the average shareholder.” 

Mr. Eley criticised the average annual 
report of directors, which often gave 
little information of importance, and 
suggested that either the statutory 
requirements of its contents should be 
extended or a company should be 
required to send to all shareholders 
copies of the chairman’s address. Other 
suggestions included the simplification 
of the procedure for the reduction of 
share capital, so that reductions which 
do not affect creditors could be carried 
into effect by resolution of the share- 
holders without the expense of a peti- 
tion to the Court, which would inter- 
vene only if the holders of not less than 
15 per cent. of the share or loan capital 
objected to the scheme. It was also 
suggested that in the annual return it 
should not be necessary to show details 
of transfers—a reform which. would 
save much onerous work. The proxy 
procedure has, in Mr. Eley’s view, been 
a dismal failure in its attempt to prevent 
a company or its directors from sending 
forms of proxy to selected shareholders 
known to support the policy of the 
directors. A strong case was made for 
the abolition of the register of directors’ 
holdings and for the amendment of the 
provisions relating to the retirement of 
directors under age limit. 

Mr. Eley felt that, on the whole, the 
line of progress in company law reform 
was still to be found in the three prin- 
ciples expressed in the report of the 
Cohen Committee—no unreasonable 
fetters on efficient and honest busi- 
nesses; reasonable information for share- 
holders, creditors and the general 
public; and more facilities for share- 
holders to exercise effective general con- 
trol and to select the right governing 
body. 


The Rent Acts and New Leases 


In a Professional Note on this subject 
which appeared in our September issue 
(page 284) we discussed the scope of the 
Rent Acts from the viewpoint of the 
landlords of residential-cum-business 
premises. Some readers have expressed 
doubts whether the application of the 
Acts can be avoided in the ways 
suggested. Legal avoidance is one thing 
and is perfectly permissible; evasion is 
something quite different—apart from 
the fact that it cannot achieve its object. 


Letting the premises at a rent less 
than two-thirds of the rateable value 
and charging a premium is a course 
that has been adopted already, and we 
believe it has not yet been successfully 
challenged. A letting at a.rent of less 
than two-thirds of the rateable value is 
completely outside the Rent Acts, and 
it is accordingly excluded by necessary 
inference by virtue of Section 2(3) of 
the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Con- 
trol) Act, 1949. 

The grant of a new lease to a con- 
trolled tenant of residential-cum-busi- 
ness premises, the second course con- 
sidered in our note, cannot be effected 
without the tenant’s agreement: the 
tenant enjoys the election and the land- 
lord cannot force his hand. But a 
lease for a long term of years holds out 
the tempting bait of security of tenure 
and this often induces the tenant to 
forego his rights to a controlled rent. 

Other means of avoiding Rent Acts 
in their application to residential-cum- 
shop premises have also been adopted. 
For example, premises have been split 
into separate parts, and separate leases 
have been granted for the shop and for 
the residential portion, even to the 
same tenant. 

However, it is clear that if there is a 
sitting controlled tenant, his free con- 
sent to the new arrangements must be 
obtained. 


Change of Auditor 


At the autumnal meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants held at 
Scarborough last month, the President, 
Mr. James Blakey, F.c.a., referred to 
the statement issued by the Institute 
Council in 1951 about changes in 
appointment as auditor or professional 
accountant. 

Mr. Blakey said the requirement to 
communicate with the existing auditor 
or accountant rested partly on pro- 
fessional courtesy, but its primary 
reason was to enable the member con- 
cerned to know all the reasons for the 
change. It was therefore inappropriate 
to ask whether the existing auditor had 
any objection to the change. There 
might well be objection in the sense of 
reluctance to lose a client, but this was 
irrelevant. The member must ascer- 
tain whether there was any professional 
reason why he should not accept 
nomination. He must then make his 
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decision, bearing in mind his own 
interests, the legitimate interests of the 
public, and the independence of the 
existing holder of the office, but remem- 
bering also that the client determined 
on a change might be driven into the 
hands of an unqualified person if no 
qualified accountant would accept the 
engagement. 

The communication should take 
place as soon as possible, and certainly 
a member should not allow his name to 
go forward for nomination until he had 
communicated. It was a defect in the 
Companies Act that it was possible for 
a company to issue a notice naming a 
proposed new auditor without obtaining 
the nominee’s permission, but, fortu- 
nately, this was rarely done. When a 
member was approached by a prospect- 
ive client he should immediately explain 
that he must communicate with the 
existing auditor or accountant. It was 
preferable for the latter to be informed 
first by the client of the intention to 
make a change, but if necessary the 
member must himself take the first 
step. In the unusual case of a prospec- 
tive client refusing to allow any com- 
munication to be sent, it was clearly the 
member’s duty to decline to act. 


Financial Control in Large 
Undertakings 


Mr. J. M. S. Risk, PH.D., C.A., F.C.W.A., 
Chief Accountant of the Southern Gas 
Board, gave an address entitled Finan- 
cial Control in Large-Scale Undertakings, 
at the fourth summer school of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Account- 
ants, on September 22. A stimulating 
paper led to a number of conclusions 
on the nature and functions of control. 
Mr. Risk considered that top level 
contro] must be in financial terms be- 
cause only money could provide a 
common measure of different things. 
In large undertakings control became 
more difficult, with a stronger tendency 
to rely on accounting statements, and 
greater need for planning and therefore 
for budgetary control. Organisation 
and lines of authority must be clear, or 
control also would become uncertain. 
Budgeting control was an aid in the 
devolution of authority, in the formula- 
tion of practical plans and in checking 
performance against forecast. While 
planning meant expressing facts in 
money terms, control was obtained by 
turning money values into facts. 
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Mr. Risk believed that a similar 
form of control should be used in 
virtually all large undertakings, whether 
they were private enterprise concerns, 
nationalised industries and other public 
corporations, Government departments, 
or local authorities. Control was easier 
in a concern engaged in buying, making 
and selling, but the principles could be 
applied to other activities. It was 
necessary to make a plan and to identify 
key factors to assist in its achievement. 

Control was carried out by people; 
the selection and remuneration of top 
management should have constant 
attention. 

Accounting statements must be pre- 
pared with precision ; there was room 
for improvement in definitions for 
uniform accounting. Accounts for con- 
trol should be prepared promptly and 
accurately at short intervals, probably 
in budgetary control form. They should 
show overall results in relation to net 
assets, but not how the results had come 
about, for to show this would be the 
task of the accounts in objective form. 
So-called “ financial accounts ”’ should 
be replaced by accounts in subjective 
form, showing the nature of the various 
expenses—wages, materials and so on. 
Accounts in objective form, with ex- 
penses grouped according to purpose, 
should also be prepared. The accounts 
should be accompanied by a review of 
results for a number of years. 


O. & M. Sent to Coventry 


That go-ahead body, the City Council 
of Coventry, has taken a pioneering 
step which may well end with the 
saving of large sums for ratepayers all 
over the country. It called in experts 
from the Organisation and Methods 
Division of the Treasury to report upon 
its administrative and accounting set- 
up. After months of labour, the experts 
reported last month and, according 
to Press reports, have suggested ways 
in which some £50,000 could be 
saved annually out of about £500,000 
of adminstrative expenses. The report 
is for the time being “ private and con- 
fidential ” and while the Press leakage 
makes it permissible to note that this 
highly significant inquiry appears to 
have resulted in proposals which may 
produce these really significant econ- 
omies, until the Coventry City Council 
has considered the report it is not 
proper to discuss it in more detail. 


What is most important is that othe; ord 
local authorities should follow the leag ‘ wi 
of Coventry and should not allow any sie 
false pride or parochial feelings to stang a 


in the way. But the “O. and y» 
experts at the Treasury are far too few 
to conduct inquiries.in more than one Pr 
or two local authorities at a time and 
for that reason it seems highly cesirable, 


7 ; : A tea: 
in the interests of economical local tures 
administration generally, that the to inv 
Coventry report should be published— and p 
and published quickly. design 
report 

Share Transfers and Spouses on 
Thanks to Lord Asquith of Bishop. Ml nie 
stone, a century-old mistaken practice The 
of company registrars may now be put hetwee 
right. Lord Balfour used the time fps 4. 
honoured medium of the correspon niques 
dence columns of The Times to point rms of 
out that it was incorrect to regard all mcomn 
transfer of company shares as invalid iff jould 
the signature were witnessed by the produc 
spouse of the signatory. Authoritisfl tien 
have now agreed that since the Byer 
Evidence Amendment Act of 1853—f§ xamin 
which removed the disability of aff tons ar 
spouse to testify in proceedings to which the firr 
the other spouse was a party—there has applicat 
been no justification in law for refusing the exte 
a transfer witnessed by the spouse. isin ope 
The requirement for an attestation sbylate 
by someone other than the spouse off prog, 
transfers of Government stocks, inf yji) rep 


contrast to transfers of company shares 
and the like, was, however, solidly ing stru 
based on statutory Government stod partly d 
regulations. But these have now bee producti 
amended to remove the requirement. Bhan effect 
For its part, the London Stock ting the ; 
Exchange has stated that it will raiment jx, 
no objection to the acceptance by com# machine: 
panies of transfers witnessed by thai. qua 
spouse. It has suggested that if Mixtures 
company whose shares are dealt with off ih. supp 
the Stock Exchange wishes to chang availabili 
its former practice, a notification methods 
to the financial Press, with an advancHif pay 5, 
copy to the Share and Loan Depatfins: pe , 
ment of the Stock Exchange, would bp, requ 
sufficient. Already, a number of coMfihe meth, 
panies have released to the Pre§majin, . 
notices that they will not in futlhijon yn), 
refuse transfers witnessed by the spo lanacity , 
In time, then, it may no longet "Mind relay, 
necessary for a husband transferor ““Wthese fact, 
scour his house for a daily woman, Tithe aceoy), 
his office for an office boy, or his cli own 
for a porter” (to use Lord Balfour hudgetary 
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yords) to perform this simple tunction 
of witnessing, which his wife has for a 
century past possessed in law but been 


‘tand [i refused in practice. 

M” 

> few 

1 one Production Control and Cost 

- and Accounting 

‘able, # 4 team of specialists from this country 
local toured the United States during 1951 


the fH tp investigate the production methods 


ed— ff and procedures in use there, from the 
design stage to despatch. The team’s 
report has just been published by the 
British Productivity Council under the 
8S Bi ile Productivity Report on Production 
shop- ff (onirol (price 5s. net). 
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The team found that the differences 
between production control in the 
US.A. and in Britain lie not in tech- 
niques but in the extent to which sys- 
tems of production control are used, and 
recommends that every firm in Britain 
should examine its present system of 
production control and establish an 
eficient system without delay. 


> the Every phase of production control is 
aa examined in detail and many illustra- 
of a 


tions are given of documents in use in 
the firms visited. Differences in the 

Nas application of production control and 
fusing the extent to which a complete system 
*» _ ffisin operation in the different firms are 
tation tabulated in appendices. 
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use OM Production control is a subject which 
- M@will repay very careful study by the 
shares 


accountant in industry, as the account- 
ing structure of a business must be 
partly dependent upon the system of 
production control. The setting up of 
an effective control involves investiga- 
ting the activities of almost every depart- 
ment in the business. The layout of 
machines, the types of machines in use, 
the quantity and quality of jigs and 
fixtures, must be considered. So, too, 
the supply and disposal of work, the 
availability of handling equipment, the 
methods of buying and the availability 
of'raw materials. Work specifications 
must be drawn up, the grades of opera- 
lors required must be decided upon, 
the method of wage payment and the 
quality and remuneration of super- 
sion must be determined. Productive 
‘pacity must be measured, balanced 
nd related to the sales demand. All 
ise factors are of great significance to 
W¢ accountant: they form the basis for 
is Own specialised techniques of 
ludgetary control and standard cost- 
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ing, the application of which is all- 
important if efficiency is to be increased 
and interest in ‘the control of cost 
awakened in British industry. 

This excellent report, like almost all 
earlier reports on productivity, em- 
phasises the heightened ‘‘cost-conscious- 
ness” of industry in the United States. 
This livelier awareness of the place 
of costing in industry is due to a con- 
tinual striving towards greater effici- 
ency and a higher standard of living; 
there is an intense demand from man- 
agement for cost accounting services to 
meet its needs. Cost accounting and 
production control working together 
can provide management with a system 
of budgetary control which can be used 
for controlling the performance of 
every person in the management hier- 
archy. This means of control enables 
the decentralisation of responsibility to 
be carried out effectively and is one of 
the major reasons for the success of 
American management. It is this con- 
centration upon the control of costs 
rather than on their ascertainment 
which is the hallmark of modern 
management—and it is here that the 
accountant can make such an effective 
contribution. 

Many businesses should be stimu- 
lated by this report into overhauling 
their systems of production control, and 
this will result in a greater demand for 
modern cost accounting techniques, a 
demand which must be satisfied. 


Nederlands Instituut Accountants’ 
Day, 1953 


The Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants was represented at the Accountants’ 
day of Nederlands Instituut van 
Accountants, held in Amsterdam on 
October 3, by the President (Mr. C. 
Percy Barrowcliff) and Mrs. Barrow- 
cliff. 

Two papers were read in Dutch 
during the course of the day, and sum- 
maries in English were handed to 
English visitors. One of the papers was 
by Dr. P. Schoenmaker (Director, 
Artillerie-Inrichtingen, Hembrug) and 
concerned the direction and tempo 
of industrialisation in the Netherlands. 
A detailed survey was made of the 
resources of Holland and how these 
could be used to the best advantage. 
It was interesting to find amongst Dr. 
Schoenmaker’s conclusions in the sum- 


mary... “ The actual effectuation of 
industrialisation is a task of private in- 
dustry itself. A maximum of industrial 
achievement can only be obtained by 
leaving the initiative to the private 
entrepreneur, also leaving it to him to 
bear the risks. The authorities can 
render considerable support to the 
development of this initiative by en- 
larging and furthering the possibilities 
of competition, so that the rewards may 
be more proportionate to the risks 
involved.” 

The other paper was given by G. L. 
Groeneveld, ec. drs., lid N.I.v.A., on 
new trends in published annual 
accounts. He confined his comments 
to two trends in particular: the growing 
application of replacement value and 
the tendency towards earlier publica- 
tion. One of his conclusions on the 
first trend was that with the application 
of the replacement value theory the 
income is determined with an accept- 
able degree of exactitude. He posed 
this question . . . “ whether it is any 
longer acceptable that annual accounts 
which are based on the original expend- 
iture are certified by the auditor.” On 
the second trend the speaker urged the 
introduction of new techniques into 
the accounts and audit to achieve 
earlier publication. 

The entertainment of the guests was 
delightfully carried out and the hospi- 
tality of the members of the Dutch 
Institute was on a scale which will 
long be remembered. 

The Nederlands Instituut van 
Accountants was founded on January 1, 
1895, and there are 1,019 members and 
3,045 registered assistants. It is stated 
that the full period of study takes 
eleven years, of which three years are 
devoted to a study of economics. On 
this the Nederlands Instituut say that 
as the function of an accountant is one 
which is intimately connected with 
business economics, the study of all 
branches of economics is of great 
importance. 

The. preliminary study takes four 
years and includes Technology of Com- 
merce, Mathematics (including com- 
mercial arithmetic and _ actuarial 
science), Statistics, Advanced Book- 
keeping, Law and: Taxation. The 
economic study, following on, takes 
three years and includes Social 
Economics and Business Economics. 
The final accountancy study of four 
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years includes Theory and Practice of 
Administrative Organisation and the 
theory and practice of auditing. There 
is a separate examination for each sub- 
ject, so that candidates are required to 
pass eleven examinations before being 
awarded the Institute’s Diploma. 
The profession of accountancy is not 
legally protected in Holland, but the 
Nederlands Instituut state that the 
designation “‘ Member of the N.I.v.A.” 
is, however, a significant qualification. 


Stock Investment Control 


Methods of controlling the level of 
stocks and the amount invested in them 
were described by Mr. R. J. Gibbens, 
F.c.W.A., in a lecture with the title, 
Stock Investment Control, given at the first 
meeting in the current session of the 
London Chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors. 

Control, said Mr. Gibbens, was 
essential to avoid over- or under-stock- 
ing. Anxiety to avoid any hold-up of 
production might mean that more 
stock than necessary was being carried 
and that funds needed for other pur- 
poses were being tied up. 

The difficulty was to decide on the 
method of control, and there was so 
much diversity between industries and 
in methods and size of business that 
each concern must decide this for itself. 
To decide what levels of stocks should be 
held required planning for months or 
years ahead, with estimates of produc- 
tion and sales, delivery problems, prices 
and other factors. Plans must be flexible 
and would certainly need amendment 
from time to time. 

Stock records must be so designed as 
to show diversions from plan and enable 
corrective action to be taken. A prime 
need was that they must be capable of 
being easily kept up-to-date. 
Methods suitable in various circum- 
stances included visible records with 
signalling devices, punched card mach- 
ines, hand sorted punched cards, 
manual and machine stock ledgers and 
card systems. But in practice, however 
good the system, there was always a 
time lag, and Mr. Gibbens concluded 
that efficient control of quantities was 
best attained by systematic storage of 
the various items in consistent units 
within predetermined limited space. 
Colour schemes could be used to show 
minimum and maximum levels. The 
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physical stock could thus be assessed at 
a glance and prompt corrective action 
could be taken. The initial expense of 
systematic storage was fairly heavy, but 
in the long run it resulted in economy 
with real control. 

It was necessary to know at any 
given time the amount invested in 
stock and the amount planned to be 
invested, to have prompt reports of 
variations and to ensure prompt action 
upon the reports. —Top management 
would be interested in variations in 
classes of stock, while detailed variations 
within classes could be dealt with at 
lower levels. 

Internal auditors could be of service 
in evolving a method of control suitable 
to the concern, helping to determine the 
levels of stock necessary, and recom- 
mending variations and improved 
methods from time to time. To ensure 
that stock investment was kept at 
reasonable levels, they must continu- 
ally review the planned levels in the 
light of varying conditions, and pro- 
duce action-provoking reports to 
management. 


Inter-American Accounting 
Conference 


The Third Inter-American Accounting 
Conference is to be held in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, from November 14 to 21, 1954. 
Like the International Management 
Congress to which reference was made 
in our October issue (page 316), and 
like a large number of other conferences 
on a wide range of subjects, this confer- 
ence will form part of the celebrations 
of the fourth centenary of the founding 
of the city of Sao Paulo. Each country 
of the American continent may be 
represented. 

The subjects to be studied include: 
(i) Professional practice—manner of 
exercising the profession; economic 
and social status ; the accountant and 
the fiscal authorities, and professional 
ethics; (ii) Teaching of accounting— 
high schools and colleges; standardisa- 
tion of teaching methods; (iii) Internal 
and external audits—functions and 
standards; criteria for valuations; (iv) 
Professional organisation—unity of the 
profession ; permanent institutions; 
position of the Pan-American Union of 
Economic Science Technicians and 
possible enlargement of its scope. 

Technical communications will be 
read on: (a) the scientific concept of 


accounting; (6) the standardisation of 
accounting plans on a national and 
international scale ; (c) the b: aring of 
fiscal legislation and labour charges 
on cost of production; (d) accounting 
in the face of variations of purchasing 
power of currencies; (e) industrial cogt 
accounting; (f) the various applications 
of accounting. 


Borrowing by Local Authorities 


The Treasury has announced that the 
rates of interest on local authority loans 
borrowed from the Public Works Loan 
Board on and after October 20, 1953, 
will be reduced as follows: Loans for 
periods not exceeding 5 years, from 2} 
per cent. to 23 per cent.; for periods 
exceeding 5 years but not exceeding 15 
years, 3 per cent. to 3} per cent, 
exceeding 15 years, 4} per cent. to 4 
per cent. 

The reductions will be welcomed, 
particularly by those authorities who 
rely in the main for their capital re- 
quirements upon loans from the Board. 

Since January 1, 1953, all local 
authorities have had a free approach to 
the capital market generally as well as 
to the Board. (See Accounrancy, 
December 1952, pages 388 and 411.) 
Some of the larger authorities have 
taken advantage of this greater freedom 
by borrowing by the issue of stock and 
by short-term mortgages and _ have 
already derived some benefit from the 
improved conditions, notably since the 
reduction a month ago in the Bank 
Rate. The adjustment in the interest 
rates on loans from the Board will now 
give to all authorities the benefit of the 
easier conditions. 

The lower interest rates will be an 
encouragement to local authorities as 
a step towards lowering the cost of their 
capital works, particularly in relation 
to long-term programmes, such as 
housing. To many authorities who 
operate consolidated loans funds or 
mortgage pools, in respect of which the 
average rate of all outstanding loans's 
charged to borrowing accounts, the 
immediate effect of the new rates on 
current schemes involving capital ex 
penditure will not be substantial, but 
if the present reduction marks the 
beginning of a period of cheaper money 
the effect over the period will be 
cumulative. 
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New Finance Companies 


|p THEY WERE ASKED TO NAME THE TWO 
{yctors most inimical to the small and 
medium-sized business today, the 
majority of accountants would prob- 
ably point to the incidence of estate 
duties and the shortage of finance. 
These two factors are, to be sure, closely 
inked with each other: frequently it is 
the inroads made into its assets by 
state duties which make a private 
company critically in need of funds. 
But the two factors should be regarded 
a in distinct categories, for the treat- 
ment needed to combat them itself 
plits into two quite distinct lines of 
action. 

The first remedy is one which only 
the Government can apply: it demands 
areduction in the very high rates of 
estate duty and a revision of Section 55 
othe Finance Act of 1940, which exacts 
duty on the break-up value of a busi- 
nes, even if that is greater than the 
market value, and frequently leads to 
the actual break-up of the business. 

The other treatment is one which 
pivate enterprise itself can give: to 
canalise finance towards private com- 
panies which are in need of it. They 
may be in need of it because of the 
incidence of estate duties or for other 
Itasons; and these other reasons are 
iumerous—lack of market facilities for 
this class of finance, the high cost of 
stocks and of fixed assets, the allowance 
by the tax authorities of depreciation 
mn historical cost only and not on 
placement cost, the high rates of 
come and profits tax. There is thus 
pn intense demand among private com- 
panies for finance regardless of the 
mcidence of estate duties, but this 
particular cause is likely to result in a 
iden and dramatic need for funds, 
while the other reasons produce an 
sistent and insidious lack of finance 
Nera prolonged period. 


Some six months ago, a new finance 
company with the name Estate Duty 
Industrial Trust, Ltd. was formed to help 
provide private companies with capital 
on payment of heavy estate duties. The 
company, nicknamed “ Edith,” is a 
daughter-company of the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, by which 
it is managed. It has a capital of £1 
million, subscribed by leading insur- 
ance and investment trust companies. 
By all reports it has been kept very 
active since its formation. It is note- 
worthy that Edith has tried to refrain 
from interference with the manage- 
ment and direction of the assisted busi- 
nesses: the remaining shareholders in a 
family business would, indeed, be chary 
about obtaining funds to meet a de- 
ceased shareholder’s duty if they could 
obtain them only at the expense of 
losing the effective control of the 
business. 

The success of Edith and the need 


for even more facilities of the kind she - 


provides has now prompted the forma- 
tion of another new company of the 
same species, Safeguard Industrial Invest- 
ments, Lid. (What a pity “ Develop- 
ment” was not used in the title in- 
stead of “ Investments”—we could 
then have called this article “ Edith 
and Sid” !) This new finance company 
also has a capital of £1 million and it 
has essentially the same purpose in life 
as Edith, its primary object being to 
“provide capital for estate duty pur- 
poses for the proprietors of businesses 
which are somewhat too small satis- 
factorily to permit of a public offer for 
sale or placing of shares.”’ It is spon- 
sored by the issuing house London and 
Yorkshire Trust. It will, apparently, 
normally limit its interests to businesses 
with profits of more than £25,000 per 
annum before tax. <A difference be- 
tween Edith and the new company is 


Cc 


Finance. 


that while Edith limits her activities 
to private companies, “ Safeguard” 
will provide finance for both public and 
private companies. 

Still another new company will also 
assist in the good work of keeping in 
being businesses hit by estate duties. 
Like the other two companies, this one, 
Private Enterprises Investment, will also 
have a capital of £1 million, subscribed 
by finance houses, merchant bankers 
and institutions, mainly insurance com- 
panies. Unlike the other two com- 
panies, however, the provision of 
finance for paying estate duties will be 
only a subsidiary part of this company’s 
work. Its major task will be to 
strengthen the financial resources of 
companies, public and private, which 
find it difficult to increase their capital 
by a public issue. A satisfactory feature 
is that there will be no interference 
with the management of businesses 
assisted by the new company “ so long 
as this is justified by the continued pro- 
gress of the business in question.” 

‘The supply of funds specifically to 
meet the demands of the Estate Duty 
Office is a crying need, as these new 
company formations demonstrate, but 
there is still what we have called 
the insistent and insidious lack of 
finance over the longer period resulting 
from the other causes we have cited. 
Here, too, private enterprise is doing a 
valiant job of rescuing businesses. 
Private Enterprises Investment will, as we 
have said, devote itself mainly to this 
activity. The Jndustrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation—which is _ rightly 
described as a private enterprise, though 
formed with Government encourage- 
ment and partly owned by the Bank of 
England—is in the ninth year of its 
vigorous existence in the same kind of 
work. There are also other companies 
which have been quietly and efficiently 
operating in this field. The Charterhouse 
Group has achieved a leading place 
in providing finance for small and 
medium-sized companies, whether to 
meet estate duty demands or otherwise. 
Thomas Tilling, having lost its transport 
interests, is very active in performing 
similar functions. Another concern of 
the same kind is Glasgow Industrial 
All these companies have an 
important part to play in_ helping 
businesses to jump some of the worst 
of the financial hurdles which confront 
them in this day and age. 
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IN A RESEARCH LECTURE ENTITLED The 
Formal Principles of Public Company Accounting 
delivered at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall on October 19, Professor F. Sewell 
Bray, the Stamp-Martin Professor of 
Accounting, discussed the form and struc- 
ture of final accounts as shaped by statutory 
stipulations, by practical usage and by 
underlying accounting principles. Each of 
these three categories of conditioning and 
determining factors was subjected by 
Professor Bray to a rigorous study, leading 
to a synthesis in which he presented a set 
of pro forma accounts satisfying the exacting 
requirements of each category. 

The statutory stipulations examined were 
the provisions regarding disclosure laid 
down in ‘the Companies Act of 1948, 
shown under ten headings which, abbrevi- 
ated, were: (i) depreciation; (ii) interest; 
(ili) tax; (iv) redemption provisions; (v) 
transfers from and to reserves; (vi) transfers 


from and to provisions; (vii) investment . 


income; (viii) dividends; (ix) directors’ 
emoluments; (x) directors’ pensions; (xi) 
directors’ compensation; (xii) auditors’ 
remuneration (not fixed at the annual 
meeting). Each of these headings was exam- 
ined by Professor Bray in turn and on many 
of them he had some critical remarks to 
make. 


Professor Bray considered the various 
uses of company accounts and how these 
practical purposes influenced the form 
the accounts should take. He began with 
ten distinct uses as classified by Mr. 
George O. May as follows: (i) stewardship; 
(ii) legality of dividends; (iii) dividend 
policy; (iv) information for prospective 
investors; (v) guide to value of past invest- 
ments (these five uses took precedence, 
since the accounts are published for share- 
holders); (vi) fiscal policy; (vii) granting of 
credit; (viii) Government supervision; (ix) 
price regulation; (x) taxation; and added 
(xi) material for investigations in applied 
economics. 


The underlying principles of accounting 
as discussed by Professor Bray led him to the 
conclusion that, apart from the distinction 
between current and capital items, the 
transactions of public companies could be 
classified into: (ij) real transactions of a 
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monetary kind; (ii) financial transactions; 
(iii) imputed transactions; (iv) real trans- 
actions of a non-monetary kind. The nature 
of the transactions in these four classes, 
taken in conjunction with the over-riding 
requirement that company accounts should 
show up, as the three minimum elements, 
income, saving and capital, meant that the 
important measures demanded of the 
accounts were: real income; financial 
income; total income; retained income; 
capital formation; changes in financial 
claims; aggregate-real worth; net aggregate 
financial claims and total capital. 

Professor Bray devoted much of his lecture 
to an elaboration of the reasoning leading 
to the setting-up (under the three heads 
briefly noted in the preceding paragraphs) 
of the desiderata of public accounts. In the 
course of this elaboration, he imparted a 
philosophical content to his subject, without 
losing sight of the empirical nature of its 
applications. During his discussion he threw 
out, incidentally, many original suggestions, 
each of which deserves to be carefully 
pondered, but all of which unfortunately 
cannot, for want of space, be noted in this 
short survey. 


We do, however, quote three of them, 
as follows: 


No doubt it is expedient to treat a “ provision 
for depreciation, renewals, or diminution in 
value of fixed assets” as an amount to be 
charged to revenue, thereby bringing an aggregate 
within the disclosure requirement of the statute, 
but in so far as there is any element of capital 
loss, it should be assigned, theoretically, to a 
capital charge account. . . . Technological 
development in a quickly changing industry is 
to some extent expected, and in so far as this 
expectation can be imputed in accounting 
provisions, the resulting charges are properly 
treated as revenue imputs. In theory, at least, 
an unexpected loss due, for example, to sudden 
technological change should be treated as a 
capital loss, and disclosed in a capital charge 
account. 

I have given my reasons for treating standard 
inventories as fixed assets in Four Essays in 
Accounting Theory. Therefore, I cannot but 
regard inventory profits and losses as capital 
changes. After all, no accountant would think 


of treating a profit or loss on the revaluation of 


structures or equipment as part of operating 


profit. For the rest, a balance sheet should 
always give a plain indication of non-distribyt. 
able resources, and of distributable resources, 


An amount withdrawn from provisions be. 
cause it is no longer required, seems to have 
much the same status as any adjustment to 
the profit measures of prior years. I am, there. 
fore, tempted to regard a withdrawal from 
provisions on much the same basis as a with- 
drawal from reserves, by treating it as a transfer 
to the retained income of the period within the 
statement of sources, earmarkings, and _utilisa- 
tion of funds. 


Erecting his synthesis Professor Bray 
finally derived formal principles which he 
stated thus: 


The profit and loss account should be formu- 
lated to reveal: 1. The operating profit of the 
period; 2. The financial income and transactions 
of a kind not usually undertaken; 3. The total 
income of the period; 4. The transfers out of 
total income; 5. The retained income of the 
period. 

Part I of the account for sources, earmarkings, 
and utilisation of funds should be designed 
to give a clear indication of: 1. The appropriation 
of the retained income of the period; 2. Adjust- 
ments to past profit and loss account measures; 
3. Withdrawals from reserves; 4. The reported 
increase in undistributed income. 

Part II of the same account should be framed 
to show capital changes, in particular: 1. The 
saving of the period, depreciation and gros 
asset formation; 2. Changes in money capita 
and long-term claims; capital gains and losses; 
3. The reconciling changes in current claims 
and monetary balances, provisions and deferred 
liabiljties. 

The balance sheet should be designed to show: 
1. (i) Money capital and non-distributabl 
resources; (ii) saved income; (iii) price chang 
adjustments; (iv) capital employed; (v) long 
term liability claims; (vi) provisions; (Vil 
current liability claims; (viii) deferred liabilities 
2. (i) Fixed assets: real or physical, deferred 
expenditure, standard inventories, and intan 
gible items; (ii) long-term asset claims; (1! 
current asset claims. 


The pro forma accounts, embodying and 
giving effect to these principles, we set ou 
on pages 351-2. 

Professor Bray’s Research Lecture ! 
reproduced in full in the issue of Accountin 
Research for October, 1953 (Vol. 4, No- 4 
obtainable at 7s. 6d. (25s. for the whol 
volume) from the Cambridge Universi 
Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Road 
London, N.W.1. 
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Note: In those cases where valuation adjustments have been taken to 


account, the capital adjustment will be credited and the asset 
adjustment debited, in the immediately preceding account (in- 
creases—positive, decreases—negative). 
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Balance Sheet 


I. Authorised 
(Detailed) 

II. Issued Capital and 
Capital Reserves 


Capital I. Fixed Assets (with a 
disclosure of the basis 
of valuation) 


(i) Real or physical 


(i) Issued (detailed) x 1. Structures .. xX 
(ii) Capital redemp- Minus accumu- 
tion reserve lated depre- 
fund. . oe ciation .. xX 
(iii) Premium —x 
accounts .... X 2. Equipment .. x 
(iv) Capital reserves x Minus _—accu- 
—x mulated de- 
III. Revenue Reserves and preciation .. x 


Retained Income —x 
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(ii) Undistributed the activities of 
income 4 ect future account- 
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Reports of Public Companies—The Accountant 
Annual Report 

The Accountant proposes to make one or more awards 
annually to companies whose shares are quoted on a 
recognised stock exchange, in relation to the form and 
contents of the reports and accounts as issued to their 
members. The factors which will be considered by the 
panel of judges will include the adequacy of the information 
given and its presentation. The following have consented 
to serve on the panel: Mr. Montagu Gedge, Q.c., Chairman; 
Mr. W. L. Barrows, J.p., F.c.A.; Sir Harold M. Barton, 
F.c.A.; Lord Latham, J.p., F.A.c.c.A.; Mr. Thomas Lister, 
M.A., C.A.; Mr. Bertram Nelson, j.p., F.s.A.A.; Mr. G. 
Tyser; Mr. Derek du Pré, Editor, The Accountant. 
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By ROY HOPKINS 


fasten 
being 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON, NOT LONG AGO, ATTENTION wggcount 
called to a version from Japan of that most venerabjg™count 
calculating instrument, the Abacus. It had been brougigmtotal | 
over by an official of one of the Japanese banks which haf™gor fit 
reopened its doors here. It was claimed that the operanjulile of 
could compute with its aid as fast or even faster than agg hun 
intelligent person could work a modern calculatiy dred, 
machine. the d 

This was a golden opportunity, it is almost needless more 


add, for cynics to enjoy their little joke and pertinent The 
to remark that progress after all is only a circular movemenito mai 
and that we are back once again to ancient Greece. AnifMable it 


although this particular abacus was of an improved typgmithe al 
and needed a highly skilled person to operate it, the faqiSouth 
does remain that we have not really made such wonderfifdust b 
progress in methods of calculating. a poy 

From the earliest days the ten fingers and the decimafffincisec 
theory and practice have been with us and it can fairly bgffally, t 


said that these two aids to counting have never beeggtogeth 
completely banished. Indeed the mere mention of digitMpositic 
or fingers directs our minds to the number world. up to 

In Eastern market places in the Middle Ages, and indee The 
much later, fingers were used to express numbers foflit a d 


bargaining purposes. The notation progressed according {numer 
the position of knuckle and other joints on the hand an@iiry to 
up to 200,000 could be signalled with hands under the tableivmbo 
knuckles pressed against knuckles, joint against joint, speeclsome s 
reduced to a minimum. Hindu 

From fingers emerged the birth and growth of growffarithm 
numbers, that is, thinking of numbers in convenient, easiiffin 150 
handled packets of five, ten, or twenty. The score aniMof the 1 
dozen followed. Sixty was favoured by the Babylonians anG§ithe Gr 
traces of this preference have survived through the centunfand th 
—see the number of seconds in the minute and the numbefabout ; 
of minutes in the hour. The early Egyptians must hav@in a m 
given considerable thought to this grouping method, for {Hindu 
a mace-head in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, larg@iwith 
round numbers are found which suggest high counting] 7). 
ability. We read of 400,000 oxen, 1,426,000 goats and 120,0 Europe 
captives. How these were enumerated is mainly a matepon 
of speculation. Perhaps some form of group counting Byhat ¢ 
compounds helped, but the evidence in favour of roUMfedge ¢ 
numbers is inescapable. vas th 

However, fingers alone were not sufficient for a Wollffmed 
which was seeking to probe the very secrets of the earth am losely 
the heavens. Exact numbers had to be not only recordet at le; 
but added and divided. Small pebbles provided visual aio, » , 
for these operations while notched sticks were used [O86 or 
permanent records. And incredible though it may SHitiscove 
our British Treasury was charmed so much by the notch Hndisce 
stick system that its stores of these antiquated wood reco 7), 
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he were the cause of the burning of both Houses of Parliament 
in 1834. But the notched stick or tally was a useful book- 
keepers’ companion for many years. 

The merits of the modern abacus have already been 
joticed. This ubiquitous instrument was known to the 
Egyptians and Greeks alike. The Greek product was a 
primitive affair, probably consisting of three iron spikes 
fastened upright into a small piece of flat wood, the wood 
being the base or stand. On these spikes would be filed 
counters, made of burnt clay with a hole in the centre. These 


TION ws c 
‘enerahjgg counters would be set out on the abacus according to the 
broushf total to be recorded. For instance, one counter on the unit 


hich hagjor first file would indicate one, two counters on the next 
operatng fle of “ tens” would represent twenty, and on the third or 
than aff hundred ” spike four counters would represent four hun- 
dred, thus giving a total of 421 in all. Here, it will be seen, 
the decimal story was transferred from the hands to a 
edless more permanent register. 
rtineni™ The name abacus was also applied in succeeding centuries 
ovemenf to many kinds of computing instruments, in which consider- 
e. AndiMable improvements took place. By the seventeenth century 
ved tyygmthe abacus board and table had spread over most parts of 
the fag™Southern Europe. In Spain it was known as the sand or 
onderiifmdust board. In Italy the old Roman slab had changed into 
a popular accountancy instrument, consisting of lines 
incised on a board with counters to indicate value. Incident- 
ally, these counters or jettons, as they were also called, 


lculating 


decime 
fairly by 


er beeqmtogether with reckoning boards, occupied a prominent 
of digiposition in banks and counting houses on the continent 
1 up to the early part of the eighteenth century. 
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The great reformation which swept Europe brought with 
ita demand for better reckoning. The dignified Roman 
numerals lacked flexibility. If this be doubted let anyone 
ty to do a multiplication or division sum with Roman 
ymbols! It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if after 
some struggle for recognition the more useful but less ornate 
Hindu figures slowly replaced the Roman. In an early 
arithmetic book, Reich’s Margerita Philosophica, published 
in 1503, is a puckish flight of fancy; the artist brings two 
of the most learned men of their times together: Pythagoras 
the Greek philosopher who lived from 569 B.c. to 500 B.C. 
and the distinguished Roman scholar Boethius who followed 
about a thousand years later. These two writers are engaged 
ina mighty discussion on the merits of the newly arrived 
Hindu numerals for calculating purposes, as compared 
with existing methods. 


The coming of the Hindu number signs or figures to 
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| 120,00 Europe had a lively influence upon the development of 
a mats reckoning. Two great discoveries, made by whom and at 
nting "Bvhat time it is impossible to say, opened the road of know- 
of rou ledge for scientists and others. The first of these discoveries 

; vas the nought or zero sign and the second was what is 
a wor'@ermed “ the value of position.” The two revelations are 
arth aMposely related. The nought by itself is easy to understand 
recordet ~at least we may think so now—while the “ value of posi- 
a on,” when explained, appears today to be quite simple. 
u Bc erudite scholars of Greece had these two great possible 
ay StORMiscoverics staring them in the face but let them pass 


notched ndiscerned., 


The “ value of position ’ 


is a neat little fairyland trick 


of “let’s pretend.” It is not unlike producing rabbits out 
of a hat. After many years we have become so accustomed 
to it that we miss the by-play. Just consider the figure five. 
Move it along a line just one short space, place it under the 
second figure just above it and it changes from five to fifty; 
move it just another small space under the third figure above 
and it is changed to five hundred. So simple and only a 
convention. But a convention which, fortunately, is now 
accepted in every civilised country without question. 
The counting board and table remained the accountants’ 
friend for many years after the introduction of the Hindu 
figures. In Britain a variation of the counting board was 
the Exchequer cloth, a fascinating combination of chess 
board and ready reckoner. In successive editions of his 
book on arithmetic, The Grounde of Artes (1540-73), Robert 
Recorde, a mathematician, applied the counting board 
system to paper, and this, no doubt, made popular the now 
familiar pound, shillings and pence columns in our account 


books. 


A more drastic change came about, however, in France 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. As a young 
man, Blaise Pascal, a great French philosopher, had to 
work out sums for his father, a tax collector, and invented 
a box of tricks which he considered would save him much 
drudgery. This was the first mechanical calculator, record- 
ing addition aufomatically. 

The working principle of modern calculating machines 
from this time on can be explained briefly if as an illustra- 
tion we take three children and ask the first to keep count- 
ing up to ten and at each ten nudge the next child and then 
to start again. The second child will count the nudges until 
ten is reached, then the second child in turn with one nudge 
only will transfer the ten nudges to the third child who will 
record the hundred. 

Eventually inventors in most countries trod in Pascal’s 
footsteps. In England there was Sir Samuel Morland, 
while later in Germany and France others followed with 
machines constructed on varying principles. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century a scholarly 
Englishman was born. He was Charles Babbage the son of 
Benjamin Babbage of the private banking house of Praed 
Mackworth and Babbage. Babbage was a dreamer of 
dreams which, perhaps on account of his temperament, 
did not come true in his lifetime. In the South Kensington 
Museum is a remarkable mechanical monument to his 
memory, an unfinished calculating machine probably con- 
structed in the 1830s. It is still left for the future to produce 
a mechanical brain but Babbage pointed the way. 
Babbage’s machine was based on the idea of a factory at 
work. The raw material, figures, would be fed into it, 
taken to the assembly shop, and from there carried to the 
storage shop or delivered right away if demanded. It was 
almost a Frankenstein monster and scientifically it might 
have been accurate. Sad to relate the principle was there 
but it just would not work. 

Professor D. R. Hartree, F.r.s., a brilliant mathematician, 
writing about one of the amazing electronic calculating 
machines of the present age, has reminded us that apart, 
of course, from the use of electricity as the motive power, 
‘“‘ here was Babbage’s dream come true.” 
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Prospectuses in Queensland—and 
in the United Kingdom 


[CONTRIBUTED | 


THE ACCOUNTANTS AND SECRETARIES’ 
Educational Society (Incorporated) of 
Australia holds an annual lecture to 
perpetuate the memory of the late 
John S. McInnes who was the first 
President of the Society. The 1953 
lecture was delivered by Mr. L. W. H. 
Butts, 0.B.£E., a solicitor of Brisbane. 
The subject of his lecture was A Com- 
pany’s Prospectus for the Issue of Shares to 
the Public. 

In general terms the procedures and 
regulations for the preparation and 
issue of prospectuses in Queensland 
follow those of the United Kingdom but 
there are certain differences in the law 
and practice (laid down under the 
Companies Acts (of Queensland) 1931 
to 1942 and the Stock Exchange there) 
that merit comment. 

Mr. Butts suggests that one of the 
primary steps is to arrange for any 
necessary valuation of the fixed assets. 
If a debenture issue is contemplated a 
valuation of the fixed assets is necessary 
to indicate the security. The same is 
not true of an equity issue and unless it 
is clear that the carrying value of the 
assets is seriously understated no real 
purpose is served by a revaluation for 
such an issue. But Mr. Butts omits to 
mention that a revaluation of fixed 
assets necessitates a change in the future 
depreciation charge and that the 
change in the annual charge for 
depreciation would be an item to be 
treated in the record of operating results. 

It appears to be the practice in 
Queensland for some prospectuses to 
include a report by the managing 
director on technical matters relating 
to the factory and its operation. A 
prospectus is the joint responsibility of 
the directors and it seems to us strange 
that specific information should be 
provided by the managing director to 
the exclusion of the other directors. 
In our opinion there are real objections 
to this course of procedure. 

Company legislation in Australia is 
comparatively new and this probably 
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accounts for what Mr. Butts tells us 
about the responsibility for preparing 
the draft prospectus. He says ‘‘ Some- 
times the broker will prepare the draft, 
and sometimes it is left to the accoun- 
tant.” In the United Kingdom this 
work is undertaken by the solicitor, 
who collates the required information 
from the company or its various 
advisers. 

The Queensland legislation requires 
a statement of profits for three years; 
the stock exchange exacts one for 
five years. Especially in the light of the 
exceptional and fluctuating trading 
conditions since the war, there are many 
who would consider these periods too 
short. The United Kingdom Com- 
panies Act of 1948 requires profits for 
five years to be stated and the London 
Stock Exchange demands ten years to 
be covered, but there have been occa- 
sions when the results over an even 
longer period than ten years have been 
published. 

The Queensland Stock Exchange 
requires a statement in the prospectus 
of the tangible asset backing of each 
class of share, after making allowance 
for the introduction of new capital. 
A requirement of this kind brings into 
play a number of considerations. Are 
the values to be cost or market values, 
and what allowance, if any, is to be 
made for the difference in realisable 
values if sales are made on a going 
concern basis, as opposed to a liquida- 
tion? What principles are to be applied 
to a valuation of work-in-progress, the 
worth of which is largely dependent 
upon the completion of the work ? A 
statement of tangible asset backing can 
be no more than an expression of 
opinion. There is no such requirement 
in the United Kingdom. It seems to 
us that if the statement of net assets is 
presented in simple terms and the rights 
of the various classes of shareholders 
stated, the reader has the information 
available to formulate his own opinions. 

Mr. Butts quotes from Ethics of the 


Profession as adopted by the Institup 
of Chartered Accountants in Australia 
Part of the quotation reads: 


A member shall not give or sign in his 
own or firm’s name for publication in any 
prospectus a certificate of the estimate 
future profits of an existing or projected 
business or a certificate as to the arithme. 
tical accuracy of such an estimate pr. 
pared by some other person, nor shall he 
permit his name to appear as director 
auditor, or otherwise in any prospectys 
which contains an unsigned estimate of 
future profits. 


Certainly, if the word “ certificate ” 
in the above quotation is given the true 
meaning of a document formally attes. 
ing a fact, there must be few account. 
ants who would sign such a document 
without considerable reservations 
which might almost nullify the estimate, 

In speaking of the role of the investor, 
Mr. Butts says: 

The average investor receives hij 

prospectus from his sharebroker and hy 
will discuss the prospectus with the share 
broker or with his banker, accountant a 
solicitor. To each of them every state: 
ment in the prospectus is suspect and they 
commence their examination on the bass | 
that the statements are wrong until the 
are established as trustworthy. 


Experience in Australia may hav 
prompted this comment, but on 
suspects that it would not be received 
kindly by the professional advise 
engaged in the issue of a prospectus 


, AT 


Public Finance 


The Institute of Public Administratio 
has arranged the following course of lectur 
on current questions in public finance: 


November 9. “Could Government Adop 
Business Accounting Methods? ”, by Mr. W.5 
Reddaway, M.A. 

November 16. “* Central Government Contr 
of Local Authorities’ Finance,’ by Sir Jam 
Lythgoe, C.B.E., F.I.M.T.A. 

November 23. “The Pricing Policies 
Publicly-Controlled Industries,” by Mr. G. } 
Ponsonby, M.A., M.INST.T. 

November 30. ‘The Hospitals and # 
Government System of Finance and Accounts, 
by Sir James Ross, K.B.E., C.B. 

December 7. “* Management Accounting,” )} 
Mr. Lawrence W. Robson, F.c.A., F.C.W.A: 

The lectures will be held at the Institut 
of Civil Engineers, Great George Sitreti 
London, S.W.1, at 6 p.m. Tickets 4 
obtainable from the Institute of Publ 
Administration, 76a New Cavendish Stre¢ 
London, W.1 (members 6s., non-memb 
105.). 
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“Surely that’s not a matter for my decision? Send Simpkins 
out to get some.” But, of course, anything that aids office 
efficiency is a matter for high level decision. Office efficiency is 
dependent not only upon organisation and training but also, 
to an appreciable extent, upon the quality of such mundane 
equipment as pencils, nibs, files . . . and blotting paper. Com- 
parative tests for swiftness of absorption and length of life 
will demonstrate quite clearly that, in the matter of blotting 
paper, it’s best to 
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33 
G28 WdDEL THE BLOTTING PAPER KNOWN BY NAMB 
Obtainable from all Stationers and Stores throughout Great Britain and Hire 


FORD LIMITED, 101 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SYSTEMS repuces your Book- 


KEEPING OPERATIONS BY 50 PER CENT. 
WITH THESE ADVANTAGES : 
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* Immense saving ‘of time. 


% Postings are proved accurate. 


SSO Ryo ®° i 'tk tl 


%* Statements always up to date ready 
for mailing. 


% Shows exact position of your busi- 
ness daily. 


SHOWROOMS : MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, LEEDS FACTORIES - BECKENHAM, KENT 
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THE CASE OF THE SATISFIED SALESMEN 
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Marmite, in its handy wide-topped jar, is now a familiar accou 
sight in grocers’ shops—and in kitchens—up and down the The 
country, The Marmite salesmen mightn’t have done such a 
fine job without efficient backing from headquarters . . . — 
consi 
Customers could never complain of a bottleneck last 
(nor could the head office!) norm 
AT THE WAR’S END, the Marmite Food opened up; new demand could be created _ offices that a fact-and-figure picture of the J anoth« 
Extract Co. Ltd. were faced with a prob- and satisfied. whole sales operation is always on hand. @ has re 
lem—and an opportunity. For years, But, in support of this sales campaign, _ Details of sales in any kind of shop in any practic 
supplies of Marmiie had been far below could the office departments cope withthe county can be produced at a moment’ ¢chool. 
demand. Raw materials were short, and _ great volume of figuring work involved? _notice—a great help to the company inf ajipwa 
most of the output went to the Armed __ To plan its production in advance, the planning production and distribution in vasion 
Services. Then the situation changed. It company realized that it must have de- advance. ails d 
was time for aggressive selling. The sales- _ tailed statistics on the selling operation — | What about you? If your business could oy 
force was ready; new territories could be __ sales analyses by travellers, by areas, and _ benefit from faster, accurate figuring, call paid fe 
by class of outlet, would have to be pre- in Burroughs. They can offer advice on * 20 d 
pared day by day. all the latest systems, for Burroughs of fina 
Some years earlier the company had market the world’s broadest line offf estimat 
used Burroughs machines to cut six weeks modern record-keeping machines:§ far mo 
off the time needed to make up the books Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Billing practic 
at the year’s end. Now, with this new and Statistical Machines, and Microfil-§ jivereg 
problem, Burroughs were consultedagain. ing Equipment. Remember, once youg ..., 
After investigation, Burroughs specialists | have any Burroughs machine, Burroughs ondesex 
recommended the installation of Service guarantees its efficiency in opera: cies 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting _ tion. leval; . 
Machines on which complete records of Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Add “ality 
sales, purchases, and other data could be ing Machine Limited, Avon Hous, Zoods a 
, classified in many different ways. 356-366 Oxford Street, London, Wig in whic 
Result: So smoothly and quickly do these Sales and Service Offices in principal certain. 
. Seenapevating a Burreugha Typewriter Account- Burroughs machines serve the company’s __ cities round the world. Loca! 
3 ing Machine in the offices of the Marmite Food concern 
Extract Co. Ltd. is Miss Doris Miller. This is "or expert advice on business figuring i own dis; 
one of the fast and versatile machines that are B h can be 
+ helping to keep the salesmen (and their customers) CALL I N ur roug S atepay: 
lor, Th 


satisfied. 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS 


— 


Commitment Accounting 


During the war, many local authorities 
adopted the practice of charging expen- 
diture on goods supplied and work done 
in the year of account in which the 
order was issued. The reason for this 
was that the delivery period for many 
ypes of goods was so long, and some- 
jimes so uncertain, that the preparation 
of reliable budgets would have been 
impracticable if the estimates had to be 
formulated on the basis of goods de- 

— § livered and works executed in the year 
of account. Now that conditions are 
reverting to normal, it may be asked 
whether it is advisable, and perhaps 

<= §§ necessary, to abandon this practice and 

——~ § charge in the accounts only those goods 
delivered and work done in the year of 
account. 

The question is not a simple one, for 
there are both administrative and legal 
considerations. It is known that in at 
last one instance the Government 
Auditor has objected to the continu- 
ance of “‘ commitment accounting.” In 

ofthe another case, a large County Council 
hand. has recognised the continuance of the 


in any @ practice by instructing head teachers of 
ment’s@ schools to include in their “ capitation 
any I" allowances ” (allowances per pupil for 
ton I" various heads of expenditure) all goods 
-_ undered in the year of account, and not 
2, call paid for by the following June. There 


isno doubt that from the point of view 
of financial control by way of annual 
estimates, commitment accounting is 
far more convenient than the normal 


ice on 
roughs 
ine of 
ines: 


Billing practice of estimating for goods de- 
rofilm-§ livered, as it is easier to forecast the 
e you 


amount of goods and services to be 
ordered than the amount to be delivered 
or executed. On the other hand, the 
legality of the practice of charging 
goods and services in the year of account 
in which they are ordered is not so 
certain. 

Local authorities, unlike commercial 
concerns, are not free to exercise their 
own discretion in matters like these, and 
tan be challenged by local electors, 
fatepayers and the Government Audi- 
‘or. There are two statutory principles 


roughs 
opera- 


s Add 
House. 
, Wie 


-incipal 


e 


involved, the more important of which 
is that in connection with the levying of 
the annual rate. Section 12 (1) of the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, re- 
quires every rating authority to make 
such rates as will be sufficient to provide 
for the total estimated expenditure of 
the authority during the period covered 
by the rate. Apart from the right to 
include an amount for contingencies 
and a working balance, there is no 
power to levy a rate for any expendi- 
ture other than that applicable to the 
period covered by the rate, except 
that any deficiency in previous years 
may be rated for. It may quite rightly 
be contended that “‘ expenditure during 
the period covered by the rate ” cannot 
include goods and services ordered in 
the rate period but not delivered or 
executed in that period, and that it is 
wrong to charge the ratepayers of one 
period with expenditure which will be 
incurred in the next period. 

All the accounts of local authorities 


Trusts and 


‘which are subject to Government 
audit are governed by Statutory Regu- 
lations. The Accounts (Boroughs and 
Metropolitan Boroughs) Regulations, 
1930 (S.R. & O, 1930, No. 30), are 
typical of such regulations, and pre- 
scribe in detail the manner in which 
the ledger accounts are to be kept, 
including personal, impersonal and 
final capital and revenue accounts. 
Regulation 6 (1) provides that “ the 
ledger impersonal accounts shall in- 
clude all items of income and expendi- 
ture which fall due within or at the close 
of the year. In the case of material or 
provisions taken into store the amount 
included as expenditure shall be the 
cost of the material or provisions issued 
and used during the year.” (Our 
italics.) It would appear that unless 
there are any special provisions in 
particular contracts for the supply of 
goods or services, the payments for 
such goods and services do not become 
due until the goods are delivered or 
services rendered, as normally delivery 
and payment are concurrent condi- 
tions. In these circumstances, it would 
seem to be against the intention of the 
1930 Regulations to include the cost of 
goods and services as sundry creditors 
unless they have been delivered or 
rendered before the close of the year. 


Foundations 


THE ComMITTEE ON CHARITABLE TRUSTS, 
in its report issued last year (Cmd. 8710 
—see ACCOUNTANCY, January 1953, 
page 15) recommended that charitable 
trusts should be recorded, finding the 
present lack of information highly 
unsatisfactory. 

A recently published book makes a 
notable and commendable attempt to 
fill a large part of the gap. It is Trusts 
and Foundations—a select guide to Organisa- 
tions and Grant-making Bodies operating in 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
(Bowes and Bowes Publishers Ltd., 
Cambridge, price £2 2s. net). The 
book has an introduction by Lord 
Nathan, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Charitable Trusts. It 
is endorsed by ASLIB (the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux) and a number of educational 
bodies. Details are given of about 1,000 
trusts, with information on their re- 


sources and activities, in an alphabetical 
list with subject indices. 

The compiler (Mr. Guy W. Keeling, 
B.A.) is now anxious to obtain informa- 
tion on trusts not already included, in 
order that the second edition of the 
work—which it is hoped to produce in 
about two years’ time—may be more 
comprehensive and therefore of greater 
value. Many family and _ personal 
foundations are administered from the 
professional offices of solicitors and 
accountants, who cannot give informa- 
tion without their clients’ consent, but 
it is hoped that this consent will some- 
times be forthcoming. Accountants 
who are able to provide information 
are asked to send the names and 
addresses of foundations to Mr. Guy 
W. Keeling, 2 Ruskin Close, London, 
N.W.11, who will issue a questionnaire 
in time for information to be included 
in the next edition. 
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TAXATION 


Leaves from the Notebook of a Professional Accountant 


The Treatment of Travelling and Entertainment 
Expenses 


MosT PEOPLE CHOOSE THEIR CHRISTMAS CARDS, AS IT WERE, 
“* off the peg.”’ Others, who wish to show originality and 
can afford the expense, arrange for some photograph of 
a domestic character to be reproduced, whilst a third class 
choose an appropriate card and limit their originality to the 
form of greeting which, in their peculiar circumstances, they 
deem to be suitable. 

The Rev. Stephen Collins falls automatically into this 
last category. He invariably selects a card, indicative of 
his calling, bearing a seasonal greeting such as may be 
calculated to remind the erring sheep of their moral 
responsibilities towards their pastoral shepherd. 

Last Christmas his card depicted St. Francis, sharing a 
scanty meal with a flock of hungry sparrows, whilst the 
greeting took the form of an exhortation— 

Be ye kindly affectioned one toward another, 
distributing to the necessity of Saints; 
given to hospitality. 


* * * * * 


In choosing this form of exhortation Mr. Collins was 
actuated by the purest motives. Naturally he did not name 
any particular saint as being especially deserving of 
consideration, but he relied on the intelligence of those, for 
whose spiritual welfare he laboured so unceasingly, to draw 
the correct deduction. 

What, then, must have been his feelings when he opened 
his Yuletide mail, confidently anticipating the joy of 
fingering a sheaf of welcome cheques, only to find bare 
Christmas cards? 

What could be the meaning of this change of heart? 

Had he not always received cheques at Christmas from 
members of the Whiting family? 

Was it possible that exception had been taken to a 
powerful sermon which he had delivered, based on a 
newspaper article, calling attention to the dishonest 
practice of business men in charging the bulk of their 
personal expenditure against the profits of their business 
undertakings, under the heading of entertaining expenses, 
thereby defrauding the Revenue of vast sums annually by 
way of income tax? 

It was true that, at the time, he felt very strongly on 
the subject, remembering how harshly he himself, as a 
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trustee under the will of the late Mr. Mortimer Maitland, 
had been treated in the matter of the trustees’ luncheons,* 
and he failed to see why unscrupulous business men should 
be pampered and righteous men persecuted. 

It was, of course, a fact that he had never troubled to 
enquire into the truth of the accusations levelled so glibly 
against the business community by the particular news. 
paper, but surely he was entitled to rely on the accuracy of 
the Press. 

After mature reflection he decided to write confidentially 
to his churchwarden, Sir Ambrose Whiting, briefly indicat- 
ing his trouble and seeking an interview. In this manner he 
hoped not only to rectify any unfortunate misunderstanding, 
which might have been created, but also to make good the 
pecuniary loss which he had sustained. 

He therefore called on Sir Ambrose, by appointment, on 
New Year’s Day, but instead of finding him alone, was 
distressed to observe Mr. Greatheart comfortably ensconced 
in the only easy chair in the room, smoking a cigar. 

Sir Ambrose, who received Mr. Collins somewhat coldly, 
explained that he had invited Mr. Greatheart to be present 
so that he could deal with the whole question of the 
treatment of travelling and entertaining expenses for 
purposes of taxation. He urged him to be perfectly frank 
regarding abuses, which undoubtedly existed, but to 
explain to Mr. Collins the attitude adopted by the vast 
majority of business men, emphasising wherein their 
viewpoint differed from that generally adopted by officials 
of the Inland Revenue. 


MR. GREATHEART’S STATEMENT 


It is, of course, unnecessary for me to state that some 
business men are dishonest—some clergymen are also 
dishonest. The percentage, however, of dishonest men to 
honest men is extremely small, and the wonder is not that 
there are so many, but that there are so few. 

Clergymen, who, generally speaking, lack all business 
training, are apt to doubt the truth of this statement 
because their calling often brings them in contact with 
men who have fallen by the way. They are inclined, 
therefore, to suppose that what in reality is quite excep- 
tional is in fact general. 


* ACCOUNTANCY, January 1951. 
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With taxation rising to 19s. in the £ it is to be 
expected that everybody will make a point of charging 
against his business profits every legitimate expense which 
he incurs, since nobody can afford to pay more in taxation 
than his just due. 

Naturally, a good deal of difference of opinion exists 
4s to what constitutes legitimate expenditure, and it is 
in some measure due to the fact that the Revenue adopts 
an unrealistic approach to the subject of travelling and 
entertaining expenses, that a few individuals, by claiming 
more than they can legitimately demand, hope to obtain 
better terms than otherwise would be the case. 

I freely admit that this attitude of mind is inherently 
wrong, since two blacks never yet made a white, but if 
the Revenue authorities on their side are unreasonable, 
it is not altogether surprising that the individual should 
follow their lead. 

There are, of course, some men who are so dishonest 
a to charge as expenses sums which actually they have 
never incurred at all, but such cases must of necessity be 
comparatively few and insignificant in amount. Is a 
business man likely to permit an employee to “ rob the 
ill” indiscriminately in this manner? Further, is the 
proprietor of a business likely to do so himself to any 
srious extent? Unless the business be very small, such 
petty frauds are unlikely to escape the attention of members 
of the staff, and thus a dishonest proprietor places himself 
automatically at the mercy of a disgruntled clerk. 

Ifa trader manipulates his cash register in such a manner 
that it fails to record all his cash sales, that is not tax 
avoidance, it is fraud, pure and unadulterated. 

But merely because there are few dishonest traders in 
the country, are we to label all traders as dishonest? 

May Heaven forbid. 

In the same way we must not assume that all business 
men will stoop to fraud, merely because the fold contains 
afew black sheep. 

In any case, we are not discussing fraud, but travelling 
and entertaining expenses, actually incurred. 

Now the authorities are inclined to regard all entertain- 
ing expenses as suspect, and it rarely happens that they do 
not attempt to whittle £5 or £10 off perfectly justifiable 
expenses, on the ground that some of the items are estim- 
ated (as if a busy man can be expected to keep an exact 
record of every penny spent) or because the claimant is 
deemed to have enjoyed some slight benefit out of the 
expenditure. 

Of course, he was present at the business luncheon or 
dinner given to his business guests. It was his duty to be 
present, since how otherwise could he entertain them? 
In India, it is not unusual for the host to welcome his 
European guests in the dining-room and then to withdraw 
to his private apartment, leaving them to enjoy the meal 
by themselves; but this is not the manner in which 
Europeans entertain their guests. 

Are politicians called upon to pay tax on the estimated 
cost of the meal which they have themselves consumed, 
when entertaining, let us say, the representative of some 
reign Government? Of course not. 

Why, then, should the Revenue differentiate between 
politicians and business men? Are the former more 


important to this country than the latter? I think not. 
In fact, I would go still further and submit that whereas 
we might, without inconvenience, dispense with some of 
our politicians—and I emphasise the word “ some ”"— 
we most certainly need all our business men. 

It might behove the Board of Inland Revenue to con- 
sider whether their present staffs are in all cases profitably 
employed. 

In practice, it appears that a great deal of manpower 
is being unprofitably dissipated in the pursuit of matters 
which are really of very minor importance. In some 
districts (although fortunately by no means all) no case 
would appear to be too small to justify the devotion of 
a considerable amount of the time of Clerical Officers, 
Inspectors, and even the District Inspector, to force upon 
a busy taxpayer some trifling increase in his assessment. 

The length to which some youthful inspectors go, in quite 
insignificant cases, often reveals a childish spitefulness 
which is quite astonishing. To business men and their 
professional advisers, this is simply an exasperating nuis- 
ance. Seen against the background of the overall revenue 
of the country and the present need of trained inspectors, 
however, it is simply preposterous. It would be ridiculous 
if it were not so tragic. 

In dealing with the Revenue, it is impossible to escape 
the impression that, behind it all, there is a feeling that 
entertaining expenses are all wrong anyway and should 
be disallowed. This is an extraordinary attitude of mind 
to adopt when one considers the amount of entertaining 
which takes place in the world of politics and diplomacy. 

It would indeed be a shocking state of affairs if we, as a 
country, failed to entertain, in a proper manner, the 
accredited representatives of other nations, coming here 
on missions of State, or if our own Ministers were not 
permitted to travel abroad and entertain, as well as be 
entertained by, those whom they visit. 

Is there any substance in the Revenue’s idea that enter- 
taining expenses by business men are very largely 
unnecessary? — 

Doubtless there are cases in which some of the expenses 
incurred are in fact wholly unnecessary and should be 
disallowed. The percentage of such cases is, however, in 
my opinion very small. 

A much larger percentage, legitimately incurred, pro- 
duces in fact no apparent benefit, but the same thing 
may be said regarding some advertising expenditure. And 
yet we all know that “ it pays to advertise.” 

Sometimes entertaining expenses produce vast dividends, 
but obviously this cannot be guaranteed in advance. 

Courtesy often calls for entertaining expenses. Those who 
have travelled on business in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand or the United States will testify to the generous 
hospitality of our friends overseas. Is it seriously suggested 
that none of that hospitality should be reciprocated when 
they visit us? It is true that in these days of scarcity we 
can do but little, but surely what we can do, we should do. 

Some men imagine that business can be attracted by 
standing a man a lunch. This may be true in certain 
cases, but personally I have always felt that if business 
can be attracted by a lunch, it may be lost by somebody 
else “‘ throwing a dinner.” I am, however, a Victorian 
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and my ideas on such matters may be a little out of date. 
It would therefore be wrong for me to condemn such 
methods out of hand, merely because I, personally, regard 
them as slightly vulgar. 

Let us never forget, however, how often bitter differences 
of opinion, threatening litigation with all its evil reper- 
cussions and loss, are smoothed over during the short 
interval set aside for refreshment. 

Is there any experienced politician who would deny 
that this is the case in the sphere of diplomacy? If not, 
why should anyone suggest that the same remarks do not 
apply with equal force in the sphere of business? 

Of course, there are abuses involving ostentatious 
extravagance, but surely the Revenue authorities could 
find means of dealing with these exceptional cases without 
thereby causing. grave inconvenience and expense to the 
whole confraternity. of honest and reasonable citizens. 

But if the attitude of the Revenue authorities towards 
business men in the matter of entertaining expenses be 
mean—and it is sometimes too mean to be mean—what 
must be said of their attitude towards professional men? 

Acting in the Pooh-Bah role of judge, jury and hangman 
rolled into one, the Board of Inland Revenue decreed that 
entertaining expenses were entirely unnecessary and there- 
fore nothing whatsoever was to be allowed under this 
heading. Fortunately, a Judge of the High Court, Mr. 
Justice Roxburgh, has recently rejected this interpretation 
of the law and the case (Bentleys, Stokes @ Lowless v. Beeson 
(12 T.R. 281)) may well cause the authorities to adopt a 
more reasonable attitude towards the whole question of 
entertaining expenses. 

The case has been taken to the Court of Appeal and Mr. 
Justice Roxburgh’s sound ruling has been upheld. 

The following are extracts from this weighty judgment: 


As nobody attended these lunches except a client and a 
member of the firm, for whose advice, given during the actual 
lunch, the firm received payment, there would appear to be 
little scope for any purpose in the disbursement other than a 
professional purpose. What other purpose could there be? 
What other purpose has anybody suggested? The only other 
purpose which has been suggested is hospitality (if one has 
regard to the case stated or to the arguments which have been 
submitted to me on behalf of the Crown), but surely that is 
begging the question. Expenditure on hospitality, coupled with 
advice for which a fee is charged, looks to me like expenditure 
for a professional purpose. It seems to me that it is no less a 
professional purpose merely because it involves an element of 
hospitality. That element does not necessarily vitiate the 
exclusive business purpose. 

“The amounts claimed included the cost of the partner’s 
entertainment ’”—and I think the word “ entertainment ”’ there 
is perhaps a little unkind, seeing that they were giving legal 
advice and being paid for it at the actual luncheon “ while 
entertaining clients.”” This point has caused me a good deal of 
doubt. As I say, it certainly was not a basis of the finding by the 
Special Commissioners, for they nowhere refer to it beyond 
stating it as a fact, and no reference was made to it by counsel 
for the Crown as part of their argument to support the finding 
of the Special Commissioners. 

On the whole I accept the view of the position which was 
ultimately put to me by Mr. Tucker, in his reply. It seems 
to me that, on the evidence as narrated in the case stated, 
this transaction was one single transaction embarked upon for 
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business or professional purposes solely and exclusively, The 
partner who attended and lunched was an essential e!cment in 
the transaction. The advice could not have been given, and 
the fee could not have been earned, if the partner had not 
attended, and obviously, if the partner has got to attend and the 
client is to be given a lunch, business would not be promoted 
if the partner should sit by eating and drinking nothing, | 
therefore accept the submission that this is really a sing 
transaction in which the partner’s lunch is an essential 
ingredient. 


What I wish to emphasise particularly is that it js 
difficult, and in some cases quite impossible, for the ordin- 
ary business man, who lacks the advantages of an ecclesias. 
tical training, to appreciate the subtle distinctions made 
by the Revenue, and sometimes by the Courts, between 
expenses which are properly chargeable and those which 
should be disallowed. 

Let me therefore give an example of the manner in 
which the law is interpreted in the matter of travelling 
expenses, in order to demonstrate the difficulties which 
business and professional men experience to avoid stray- 
ing, by so much as a hair’s breadth, from the straight 
and narrow path. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Everybody is aware that Sir James Aberneathy, the 
great surgeon, stands in a class by himself, and that he 
has developed a technique which is recognised by surgeons 
throughout the world as one of the wonders of the present 
century. 

It is also recognised by all that the medical profession 
sets an example to the whole world by refusing to admit 
that advances in medical science should, in any circum- 
stances, be allowed to remain a closely guarded secret for 
the benefit of any particular country, or any particular 
group of individuals. Thus it comes about that physicians 
and surgeons throughout the civilised world pool ther 
knowledge for the benefit of mankind generally, and 
devote, in the aggregate, a vast amount of time, without 
any thought of reward, in the dissemination of information 
of importance to the profession as a whole. 

Sir James Aberneathy worthily upholds the best tradi- 
tions of his calling and nowadays spends much of his time 
in training others to acquire his skill, by demonstrating 
his methods. 

Quite recently he was invited to attend an International 
Congress of Surgeons in New York, to deliver a course 
of lectures and to perform operations, so that the representa- 
tives of the other nations attending the Congress might 
have an opportunity of studying his methods. 

This invitation was undoubtedly an acknowledgment 
of the high esteem in which Sir James was held by his 
colleagues abroad; it was also a compliment to the pro 
fession in this country, and he was urged on all sides t 
accept. There was, of course, no pecuniary reward 
attached to the invitation, nor was there any suggestion 
that travelling expenses would be met, but Sir James wa 
assured that he would be royally entertained throughou! 
his stay in America. 


allow 
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Now I suggest, with some little confidence, that the 
great majority of people in this country would assume 
that any reasonable travelling expenses incurred by Sir 
James, in visiting America to attend the Congress, would 
be deemed to be a proper deduction from his professional 
earnings. 

Not so, however, the Inland Revenue authorities. 

They distinguish sharply between expenses incurred 
with the object of imparting knowledge and expenses 
incurred with the object of acquiring knowledge. In 
Sir James’s case they held that the expenses were incurred 
to enable him to impart knowledge and not to acquire 
knowledge and therefore they could not be allowed. 

On the other hand, the expenses of Mr. Charles Sawyer, 
a young surgeon (who had worked under Sir James and 
who wished to attend the Congress in order that he might 
listen to the lectures and witness the operations) were 
allowed on the ground that they were incurred solely with 
the object of acquiring knowledge. 

I must, however, be strictly fair to the Revenue authori- 
ties. 

They informed Sir James that if, while in. America, he 
atiended lectures delivered by other medical men, watched 
operations performed by other surgeons and _ visited 
hospitals, they would consider what proportion of his total 
expenses, if any, could, in the circumstances, be treated 
asa charge against his professional earnings. 


* * * * * 


I could give many other instances of expenses, which 
are disallowed by the authorities, which most normal 
persons would assume to be properly chargeable for 
purposes of taxation. 

I do not wish, however, to labour the point unduly 
and therefore I will content myself by giving two further 
examples only. 

A distinguished barrister was appointed Recorder of 
a town situated at some little distance from London. 
He claimed, as a proper deduction from his emoluments 
of office, his travelling and other trifling expenses. The 
claim, however, was rejected by the authorities on the 
ground that the expenses incurred were deemed to repre- 
sent the cost to him of journeying from his private residence 
to his seat of business, and the ruling of the Commissioners 
was subsequently upheld by the Court. 

Here we have a case of a learned barrister, occupying a 
judicial position, finding himself unable to differentiate 
correctly between expenses legally allowable and dis- 
allowable. 

Surely, therefore, the ordinary business man, whose 
knowledge of law must at best be quite superficial, should 
be excused if sometimes he finds himself at loggerheads 
with the authorities over the question of chargeable 
expenses. 

My second example is submitted merely to demonstrate 
that sometimes a strict compliance with the law conflicts 
with common sense. 

We have already indicated that travelling expenses from 
4man’s private residence to his place of business cannot 
be treated as a proper charge for purposes of taxation. 


Thus, if a professional man resides in Chislehurst in Kent, 
and his seat of business is in London, he cannot charge 
the cost of his season ticket against his professional earn- 
ings. On the other hand, if in the course of his business 
he had to journey—let us say—to Chelmsford in Essex, the 
cost of the journey from London to Chelmsford would 
constitute a proper business expense. 

Supposing, however, he had to visit Tonbridge in Kent 
instead of Chelmsford, and his business appointment was, 
say, 10.30 a.m., common sense would suggest that he should 
journey direct from Chislehurst to Tonbridge. If he did 
so, however, the cost of the journey would legally be 
disallowed, because he would be travelling to a place of 
business from his private residence and not from his normal 
place of business. 

To comply with the strict law, he should have journeyed 
up to London, bought a ticket at double the cost, and then 
journeyed to Tonbridge, passing Chislehurst en route. 
The fact that by so doing he would be wasting valuable 
time and money and adding to the number of “ strap- 
hangers ” during the rush hour on the railway does not 
influence the authorities. 

It is needless to-remark that a conscious breach of this 
regulation would be unlikely to disturb the sleep of the 
average layman, whatever effect it might have on others, 
and that most people would do it every time, rather than 
act as lunatics, but nevertheless the Revenue do from time 
to time enforce the law when cases come prominently to 
their notice. 

Naturally, such cases cause the greatest irritation and 
encourage disgruntled taxpayers to make sure that they 
get a little of their own back in some other manner. 


* * *” » * 


I should now like to touch upon another practice of the 
Revenue which is becoming quite general, but which is 
so petty as to be almost despicable. 

Attempts are made to disallow sums ranging from £1 
down to 6s. 8d. per day in respect of travel involving absence 
from home, on the ground that a saving in the cost of living 
arises thereby, estimated at the sum proposed to be dis- 
allowed. 

Now, every business man who goes abroad on business 
knows that many small additional expenses fall to be borne 
by him as a direct result of his absence from home, particu- 
larly in these days when most men are called upon to 
perform some duties of a domestic character. 

Let me give you particulars of a case, which I handled 
some few months ago. 


ILLUSTRATION 


A wealthy client of mine, Sir Charles Vandrift, recently 
went to New York on important business. He flew both 
ways to save time and was absent from this country 
exactly twenty-one days. 

Shortly after his return he was assessed to income tax in 
the sum of £7, being 6s. 8d. a day for twenty-one days, on 
the ground that if the whole of the expenses incurred 
during the trip were allowed for purposes of taxation 
there would be a saving in living expenses at home of at 
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least two meals a day, to say nothing of his daily fares on 
the Underground Railway. 

Now, although theoretically there should have been 
some trifling saving in living expenses, in actual fact there 
was none, and surely any such assessment should be based 
on fact rather than on pure theory. 

Let me explain— 

In the first place, Lady Vandrift, not unreasonably, 
refused to remain in their London house unprotected 
during his absence in America. There had been a series 
of robberies in the neighbourhood, two of them with 
violence, and the poor girl was “ scared stiff” at the idea 
of sleeping alone in the house. She therefore invited her 
sister and brother-in-law to stay with her during the three 
weeks. 

Obviously, Sir Charles could not object to so reasonable 
a proposition. 

Secondly, the brother-in-law’s appetite proved in fact 
to be exactly twice as good as that of Sir Charles, and 
moreover, he insisted on having three meals a day, to 
say nothing of a cocktail before dinner. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that Sir Charles is a total abstainer. 

Thirdly, Lady Vandrift was forced to write to her 
husband every day during his absence, to inform him 
regarding the health of their baby, who was suffering 
acutely from teething troubles. The cost of these airmail 
letters constituted a serious charge on the “ living expenses ”’ 


Payments to Terminate Service 


Agreements 


which more than counterbalanced the saving in “res op 
the Underground Railway. 

Lastly, Sir Charles, who was_ necessarily travelling 
“light,” ran into a heat wave in New York, and when he 
returned to this country it was found that his dinner jacket 
was completely ruined and that his other suits had to be 
sent to the cleaners. 

I appealed against the assessment of £7, on whiich the 
total tax would hive been £6 16s. 6d., and after much 
discussion with the Inspector of Taxes, involving an 
immense waste of time, succeeded in getting it discharged, 

In the circumstances, I charged my client the purely 
nominal fee of six and a half guineas. 

At this juncture, Mr. Greatheart, observing signs of 
drowsiness on the part of his audience, concluded his 
statement somewhat abruptly and suggested that a cup of 
tea was perhaps indicated. 

No further reference was made to Mr. Collins’ unfor. 
tunate condemnation of the honesty of business men in 
general, but as that gentleman rose to take his departure, 
Sir Ambrose, grasping him warmly by the hand, and 
with a mischievous twinkle of the eye, repeated the old 
nursery rhyme: 

If your lips would keep from slips, 

Five things observe with care: 

To whom you speak; of whom you speak; 
And how, and when, and where. 


the company had acquired an asset by 
the payment. 

It is, however, dangerous and prob- 
ably impossible to lay down dogmatic 
rules. Each case must be determined 
on its own facts. 


LuMP SUM PAYMENTS BY AN EMPLOYER 
to get rid of an employee are normally 
permissible deductions from the em- 
ployers’ profits, so long as the dismissal 


was regarded as a distribution of profits, 
and see also James Snook & Co, v. 
Blasdale, 33 T.C. 244). A payment by 
a company in respect of cancellation of 


As regards the recipient of a lump 
sum, it seems clear that a payment to 
a director or employee cannot escape 
tax in his hands so long as it is given in 
the course of his employment; it may 
be different where the recipient has 


can be shown to be in the interests of 
the business. This also applies where 
it is in the interest of a company to be 
rid of a director to avoid injurious 
publicity, where dismissal is justified 
(Mitchell v. Noble (1927), 11 T.C. 372). 
A payment for a restrictive covenant 
on the part of an employee creates an 
asset and is not deductible (Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers v. Kerr, 
27 T.C., 103); a sum paid to directors 
of a private company on the occasion 
of their selling their shares and retiring 
can rarely be deductible, not being a 
payment exclusively for the purposes 
of the trade. (Cf. Overy v. Ashford Dunn 
and Co., 17 T.C. 497, where the payment 
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an agent’s contract, where the agent’s 
commission was increasing beyond the 
amount contemplated by the principal, 
was allowed (Anglo-Persian Oil Co. v. 
Dale, 16 T.C. 253). So was a lump sum 
paid for the purchase of an annuity 
equal to the pension awarded to an 
employee by resolution of his employing 
company (Hancock v. General Reversionary 
Interest and Investment Co., 7 T.C. 358). 
This was distinguished in Morgan 
Crucible Co. v. C.ULR., 17 T.C. 311, 
where the company took out a policy 
with an assurance company for pay- 
ing to the company annuities for surviving 
pensioners who had been in receipt of 
voluntary pensions, and it was held that 


ceased to hold the office or employment, 


or he is being relieved from a real 
obligation. Cases are as follows. 
Compensation received from a con- 
cern in liquidation was regarded as 4 
voluntary payment for loss of employ- 
ment and not taxable (Chibbett \. 
Joseph Robinson & Sons, 9 T.C. 48) 
A sum voted to a secretary and liquids 
tor of a company after the terminatio! 
of his appointment was capital (Cowa 
v. Seymour, 7 T.C. 372), as was a pay 
ment to a director who resigned his 
office as chairman and received the 
payment for giving up rights to which 
he would have been entitled on fin 
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es on MP yesignation under the company’s 


articles, and continuing as a director 
elling Hat a reduced salary (Hunter v. Dew- 


of a director who had served a 


minimum period; Prendergast v. 
Cameron, 23 T.C. 122, where a sum was 
paid to a director for refraining from 
resigning, and Leeland v. Boarland, 27 
T.C. 71, where directors gave up 
special rights as regards remuneration 
and tenure of office, but continued on 
the same terms as the other directors, 
and so on—there are several cases all 
on similar lines. In Wilson v. Daniels, 
25 T.C. 473, a director received a 
lump sum for resigning as governing 
and managing director, although con- 
tinuing as an advisory director ; the 
lump: sum was held to be income, but 
in that case, the measure of D’s 
control was a factor. 

Uncovenanted compensation for loss 
of office may be not assessable to tax, 
as in the Chibbett case above; a payment 
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en he Mi just, 16 T.C. 605). The Courts seem 
acket [reluctant to apply the Dewhurst case 
to be Myery liberally, as it has _ been 
jistinguished in several cases. (The 
h the [i Dewhurst’ case was not a unanimous 
much MM decision of the House of Lords). 
g an # Asum paid to a managing director 
irged. for loss of the right to future remunera- 
urely [Mi tion, where the agreement was prema- 
. wely terminated, was capital (Duff v. 
ns of Mi Borlow, 23 T.C. 633), as was a lump 
d his Jum paid for giving up the right to a 
‘up of MH pension (Wales v. Tilley, 25 T.C. 136). 
Payments under a contract of service 
infor- are income even if stated to be compen- 
en in Maton, as in the cases of Henry v. Foster, 
rture, 916 T.C. 605, where the articles pro- 
, and [§\ided for a payment on resignation, etc., 
e old 
Valuation of Securities 
set by Boze MUST BE TAKEN WHEN VALUING 
vocks and shares for estate duty or 
Prob: Hiner purposes to see whether they are 
man Ban div. or ex div. The Stock Exchange 
mined Boficial Lists drop the ex div. marking 
before the dividend is actually paid, 
lum Band there may therefore be stocks which 
ent "Hire in fact ex div. though not so marked. 
escaP'BThe Lists show the date when the 
ven" Becurities were last marked ex div., 
' may But it may be necessary to look up the 
at ash Exchange Weekly Official Intelligence 
men’) see the date of payment of the 
a real tividend. 
s. 
a con 


Woodlands—I . Income Tax 


for income tax purposes, woodlands 
are assessable under Schedule B, on 
ne-third of the gross annual value. 
his takes no account of expenditure 
' income from the woodlands, and 
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Cows reliefs can be obtained for any 
a pay"Mapital expenditure on the woodlands. 
ed hi ven grants under the Forestry Act, 
od the (47, are not taxable. 
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It the woodlands are managed on a 
mmercial basis with a view to the 


realisation of profits, however, the 
occupier may elect to be assessed under 
Schedule D instead of Schedule B. 
Such an election must be made within 
the first two months of the year of 
assessment for which it is first to operate 
and assessment under Schedule D will 
then continue for all future years so 
long as the woodlands are occupied 
by the person making the election. 

The election will extend to all 
woodlands managed on a commercial 
basis on the same estate, but woodlands 
are regarded as on a separate estate if 
the occupier gives notice within ten 
years of planting or re-planting. This 
is important, as it enables the occupier 
to be assessed under Schedule B on 
woodlands ripe for cutting, and under 
Schedule D on woodlands which will 
not produce profits for some time. 
It is important to notice that an election 
for Schedule D assessment cannot be 
revoked, but it is usually simple to 
change the occupier, e.g. by the 
formation of a company to take over the 
woodlands. 

Capital and agricultural allowances 
are available on the usual Schedule D 


to make up for the cessation for the 
future of annual profits is not itself an 
annual profit, but a payment associated 
with continued services is assessable. 
If a service agreement provides in 
advance for a payment on termination, 
that flows from the agreement and is 
assessable. What the payment is called 
is irrelevant. What it is in fact is what 
matters. If the taxpayer gets what his 
contract requires, that is remuneration 
provided it vested during his employ- 
ment. 

A payment as consideration for a 
restrictive covenant to operate when 
the employment ceases is not liable to 
income tax (Beak v. Robson, 25 T.C. 33) 
but its gross equivalent is liable to sur- 
tax (Section 242, Income Tax Act, 
1952). Pay in lieu of notice is not 
assessable on the recipient. 


rules. Relief can be claimed for losses 
under Section 341; any loss not so 
relieved can be carried forward against 
future assessments on profits. 

Proper accounts may not be avail- 
able, in which case accounts on a cash 
basis are accepted. The usual Schedule 
D rules apply, so that there can be 
charged the net annual value of the 
woodlands, also the appropriate pro- 
portions of the net annual value, and 
the rates, repairs, etc., on any house 
occupied by the manager of the wood- 
lands. 


Woodlands—II. Estate Duty 


Where estate duty becomes payable 
on a death in respect of land on which 
timber, trees, wood or underwood are 
growing, the value of the timber, etc., is 
not aggregated with other property in 
arriving at the value of the estate or 
the rate of duty. 

As and when the timber, etc., iscutand 
sold, duty is payable on the net receipts, 
less outgoings since the death, until duty 
has been paid on the value at the date of 
death or another death makes the pro- 
perty liable to duty again. Sales of 
underwood escape duty. If the timber 
etc., is sold standing, duty is levied on 
the value at the last death, even if the 
proceeds of sale are less than that value. 
The rate of duty is that payable on the 
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estate on the last death, ignoring the 
value of the timber, etc. 

The limitation to the value at the 
last death is necessary to avoid charging 
duty on growth that has taken place 
since death. 

Duty is not charged on windfalls used 
on or timber cut for use on the estate, 
nor on timber planted since the last 
death. 

The value of timber is not included 
in the agricultural value of land 
attracting the reduced rates of estate 
duty. 


Gifts Inter Vivos 


At a recent lecture Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson was asked the following ques- 
tion: 

Would a gift in consideration of 
marriage escape estate duty if the donor 
were to die before the marriage took 
place? 

As Mr. Wilson had some doubts 
about the matter, he promised to find 
out and he has asked us to publish the 
following: 

“‘ It appears that under the law such 
a gift as is mentioned could be exempt 
from duty, e.g. where a parent had 
made a gift to a daughter who was 
about to be married but the parent 
died before the marriage actually took 
place. It would, however, be an 
unusual case and one which the Estate 
Duty Office would look at closely. If 
the lapse of time were considerable, 
they would be very exacting as regards 
the evidence ” 


The Excess Profits Levy 


A paper on E.P.L. was read on October 
10, by Mr. E. N. Macdonald, p.F.c., 
F.C.A., at the autumnal meeting in 
Scarborough of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales. He referred to the various ways 
of computing standard profits, pointing 
out the danger of overlooking the effect 
of borrowed money and the dates from 
which undistributed profits would assist 
the standard. The treatment of initial 
allowances could not be finally decided 
until December 31, 1954. 

He went on to point out the odd 
results that might follow in connection 
with directors’ remuneration, because 
the restrictions applied to any period 
in which the directors had control 
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regardless of the circumstances in the 
chargeable period. 

He also noted that curious results 
could follow the application of the over- 
riding limit, giving an example of how 
a company could be liable to pay E.P.L. 
in 1953 even though it made less than 
its standard profits and had been liable 
only at the overriding limit in 1952. 

Retained profits were calculated 
differently from chargeable profits but 
it was difficult to see why interest on 
tax reserve certificates was omitted. 

After dealing with problems arising 
in a business bought or sold and with 
the complexities of groups of companies, 
Mr. Macdonald concluded by saying 
that the early disappearance of this un- 
popular tax was the only compensation 
for its irritations. 


Tolley’s Charts 


Tolley’s Income Tax Chart-Manual, 1953- 
54, 38th Edition. Price 12s. 6d. The 
present annual edition is in the new 
and improved form instituted last year 
and incorporates the alterations made 
by the Finance Act, 1953. Legal decis- 
ions down to July, 1953 are also 
included, together with official con- 
cessions and practical points. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Excess Profits Levy. 
end Edition. Price 5s. Although E.P.L. 
will not be chargeable for periods after 
December 31, 1953, it will probably be 
some years before all liabilities have 
been finally agreed and settled. The 
new edition of the Synopsis is of a handy 
size suitable for carrying in the pocket 
for immediate reference, but contains in 
summarised form the whole of the rele- 
vant legislation, including the closing 
down provisions and the other amend- 
ments made by the Finance Act, 1953. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Profits Tax. 17th 
Edition. Price 5s. This Synopsis has 
been brought up-to-date by the incor- 
poration of the alterations made by this 
year’s Finance Act and legal decisions 
down to July, 1953. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Taxation in the 
Republic of Ireland. 29th Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. This is a complete summary of 
Irish taxation law and practice and 
also tabulates differences in treatment 
of various types of income as compared 
with the assessment of similar income 
in the United Kingdom. 

The changes made by the Irish 


Finance Act, 1953, are covered, to. 
gether with the variations in rates and 
allowances made by the United King. 
dom Finance Act, 1953, so far as they 
affect double taxation relief between 
the two countries. Up-to-date examples 
of relief calculations are also given, 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Estate Duty. gh 
Edition. Price 5s. 6d. The new edition 
of this work is up-to-date and includes 
the Finance Act, 1953, alterations, 
References to appropriate legal 
decisions are given throughout and 
cover decided cases down to July 1959, 
Concessional treatments met with jn 
practice are incorporated. 

Tolley’s Income Taxes in the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man. 4th Edition, 
Price 5s. | Detals are given of the law, 
rates of tax, allowances, etc. for Jersey, 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man a 
amended up to and including 1953 and 
the double tax agreements between 
Jersey and the United Kingdom and 
Guernsey and the United Kingdom 
respectively. The altered basis of Manx 
double tax relief is also covered. 


Sur-Tax 


The Board of Inland Revenue have 
issued Explanatory Notes on Sur-Tar, 
on the lines which have now become 
familiar, designed to help those who 
have become liable to sur-tax for the 
first time. The usual warning is issued 
that the notes have no binding force and 
do not affect the taxpayer’s rights of 
appeal to the Special Commissioner, 
or from them to the Courts, on points 
affecting sur-tax. 

Explanations are given on the nature 
of sur-tax and the method of arriving 
at total income, with indications 0 
the amounts to be included in a sole 
trader’s business, a partnership, pro 
perty, dividends, etc. taxed at source, 
and building society interest. The 
deductions allowable are then stated. 
Other subjects covered are the rights 0 
a taxpayer to claim relief where mort 
than a year’s income is received in ont 
year, etc., to make returns to the Special 
Commissioners, and to appeal; also the 
position of married women and tht 
right of separate assessment of husban 
and wife. The due date of payment ane 
the imposition of interest on overdu¢ 
sur-tax are also explained. 

A welcome addition to the series 
Notes ; may we have more of them! 
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AVERY . . . no doubt one of the 
best known names in industry to-day. 


In order to maintain the accuracy of 
their weighing machines, (for even 
an Avery Scale needs a check), they 
offer to purchasers of their products 
a system of periodic servicing by 
their own experts. Knowing that 
inaccuracy in weight can be extremely 
costly, many customers avail 
themselves of this service. These 
contracts call for routine inspections, 
which of course have to be backed 
by an equally accurate system of 
recording the visits and work carried 
out by their expert servicemen. After “ weighing ” 
the problem Avery chose the Kalamazoo Contract 
Control System. The success of the system leaves 
no doubt that they chose well. 
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Just one of the ways in which 


Kalamazoo 


serves Industry, Commerce and Public Administration 


KALAMAZOO LTD. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, | 
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when called upon to advise 


ON 


executor... 


everything 


the principal objective is 


to ensure safety, a good steady ° 
return and the ability to realise on p oint Ss t 0 t he 
capital without loss should a dv anta ig es 
occasion arise. 
of investment 


x as an 
ae accountant . . 


in the 
CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


SECURITY—FREEDOM FROM 
FLUCTUATION IN VALUE, 
ACCESSIBILITY AND 23% INTEREST 
WITH INCOME TAX PAID 

BY THE SOCIETY 


a 
i 


the problem usually 
revolves round the safe 
disposal of surplus funds 
or reserves: the ability to realise 
quickly and without loss when 
required is equally essential. 


Re/ 


asa 
solicitor... 


a variety of problems may 
arise—money realised by sale 
of property, the settlement of 

estates, the investment of legacies—but 
in all cases safety for capital plus regular 
interest and accessibility of money 
without loss are the main objectives. o 


you are invited to write for full particulars to 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. TEL. HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE. TEL. MONarch 3556 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, o.z.£., B.LITT. 


INCOME TAX 


Trade—Company dormant—Subsequent sales of 
shares and use of company in carrying on 
business of new owners— Whether carry-forward of 
loss sustained whilst in old ownership allowable— 
Whether same trade carried on—Finance Act, 
1926, Section 33. 

Goff v. Osborne & Co. (Sheffield), 
Ltd., (Ch. July 9, 1953, T.R. 265) depended 
upon whether the trade carried on by the 
company since August 1944 was the same 
trade as that carried on up to and including 
July 1939. The General Commissioners 
had found that there had been no perman- 
ent discontinuance of the company’s original 
trade and that the trade being carried on 
was neither a succession nor a new business, 
the result being that the right to carry 
forward losses conferred by Section 33 of 
Finance Act, 1926, had been preserved. 
Vaisey, J., reversed the Commissioners’ 
decision as being one of fact supported by 
no evidence. 

The trading premises of the company had 
been taken over under a compulsory slum 
dearance order in 1939 and a balance 
sheet prepared as at that date showed no 
assets except the formal entry for formation 
expenses. For many years large losses had 
been suffered and these made a discontinu- 
ance of trade inevitable. Instead, however, 
of a winding up, the company’s registered 
office was transferred to the accountant’s 
office, which, as the judge observed, was 
equivalent to putting it ‘“‘on the shelf.” 
In 1940 the company’s books had been 
destroyed in an air raid, and in 1941 an 
attempt to resume business had failed 
through inability to obtain licences. The 
shares changed hands twice; and in 1944 
were bought at a price equal to 14d. per £1 
share by a Mr. Sippel who had in August, 
1944, acquired a business from a man named 
Farley. The former transferred the 
registered office to the place where the 
Farley business had been carried on. 
Whilst, however, Mr. Farley’s business was 
in brass work, this was quite a small part 
of the company’s business. The major part 
was “ electro-plating or similar business ” 
a had been that carried on by the company 
down to 1939. Vaisey, J., held that on the 
facts it was impossible to say that what 
happened between 1939 and 1944 did not 
completely destroy the identity of the trade 
formerly carried on. 


As is generally known, there is a market in 
company registrations; but, although prior 
to the Companies Act, 1948, many who 
bought cheaply dormant companies with 
unsuitable memoranda had lived to regret 
it, there had been no previous case before 
the Court where a claim had been made to 
set off against the profits of the purchaser’s 
trade the losses sustained in the trade of the 
company before it became dormant. The 
arguments for the respondent were not set 
out in the judgment; but, in any event, 
they must have shown what judges call 
“* courage.” 


Annual Payment under Court Order in divorce— 
Order made in 1938—Payer resident abroad 
from 1946—Payer having no income subject to 
U.K. tax—Order for a net sum and net sum 
paid—Whether recipient directly assessable— 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1888, Section 
24(3)—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, 
Case III; General Rules, 19, 21—Finance Act, 
1927, Section 26—Finance Act, 1941, Section 25 
—Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945, Section 20. 


Stokes v. Bennett (Ch., May a1, 
1953, T-R. 255) was a small case involving 
important points about which there has 
long been considerable doubt. The ap- 
pellant in 1938 obtained a divorce from her 
husband and the Court ordered him to pay 
her as maintenance during joint lives £22 
per month “ free of tax.” This, following 
decisions in later cases, had to be construed 
as an order to pay such a sum as after 
deducting tax would leave the clear 
monthly sum of £22. This sum was reduced 
by virtue of Section 25 of the Finance Act, 
1941, and Section 20 of Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1945. For the purposes of the case, it 
was conceded that the husband had regu- 
larly paid pursuant to the order. In 1946, 
the husband, a British subject, went to 
Brazil and had remained resident there. 
Assessments had been made on the appellant 
for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 inclusive 
under Case III of Schedule D and these 
had been confirmed on appeal by the 
Special Commissioners. Upjohn, J., 
discharged them all. 

There was no evidence that the husband 
had during the years after 1946 any 
income which had suffered U.K. tax and 
the Special Commissioners had found as a 


fact that no account had been rendered to 
the Inland Revenue of payments to the wife 
and deduction of tax therefrom pursuant to 
Rule 21 of the General Rules, Income Tax 
Act, 1918. In these circumstances, the 
Crown claimed that the amounts received 
from the husband constituted untaxed 
income of the appellant and were directly 
assessable. The case was argued before and 
dealt with by the judge in two stages, first, 
by considering the position of the husband 
as if he had remained resident at all 
material times in the U.K., and, secondly, 
by considering the position as affected by 
his residence abroad. As to the first stage, 
from his payments the husband was entitled, 
under Rule 19 of the General Rules, 
1.T.A., 1918, or required, under Rule 21 of 
the same Rules, to deduct tax, retaining the 
same according to the extent to which he 
was or was not making them out of taxed 
profits. Tax deducted under the latter Rule 
had to be accounted for to the Revenue as 
set out in Section 26 of Finance Act, 1927. 

Whilst, however, Rule 19 _ prohibited 
assessment upon the recipient of an annual 
payment, Rule 21 did not; and, in Glamorgan 
Quarter Sessions v. Wilson (1910, 1 K.B. 725; 
5 T.C. 537), interest paid gross despite 
Section 24 of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1888—the parent of Rule 21 
—was held to be assessable on the recipient; 
and Upjohn, J., held that this case was 
binding on him despite later legislative and 
judicial developments. The question re- 
mained, however, whether the net sums in 
question were to be regarded as gross or net, 
and for the Crown it was contended that 
they had to be regarded as gross unless 
tax had been dediicted and had also been 
paid over to the Revenue. Upjohn, J., 
nevertheless, held that the husband had 
made payments pursuant to the order 
and the only permissible inference was that 
he had intended to and had deducted tax. 
The matter of accounting for the tax was 
one entirely between him and the Revenue, 
with which the recipient of the net sums 
was not concerned. The Crown’s argument, 
he said, struck at the whole scheme of 
taxation at the source. 

The second stage of the case concerned 
the payments after the husband had 
become resident in Brazil. The Crown’s 
argument that Rule 21 had no application 
to non-residents had been upheld by the 
Special Commissioners, who considered 
that the husband’s obligation was to pay 
gross sums and that the sums actually paid 
were to be regarded as payments on account. 
Upjohn, J., rejected this argument, and 
held that as a matter of legal construction 
the application of Rule 21 did not depend 
upon residence in the U.K. To the 
contention that to apply Rule 21 to a non- 
resident with no English income of his own 
was in conflict with the recognised limits 
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of the Crown’s powers, his reply was that 
the sums paid to the appellant under the 
order were English income. 

The sums received by the appellant 
being held to have been subject to deduction 
of tax the consequential result would be 
the right to recover tax in respect of personal 
allowances, etc., although the Revenue 
would not have received any tax and would 
have no means of recovery from the husband. 
The amounts involved in the case were 
relatively small; but in other circumstances 
they might be more substantial. 


Office or Employment—Expenses—Territorial 
Officer—(1) Mess subscription—(2) Expenditure 
on mess guests—(3) Wages of batman—(4) Hire 
of camp furniture—(5) Hotel Expenses— 
(6) Tickets for other ranks’ functions—Income 
Tax Act, 1918, Schedule E, Rule 9. 


Lomax v. Newton (Ch. July 21, 1953, 
T.R. 283) was a case which once more 
drew attention to the rigidity and harshness 
of Rule g of Schedule E, Income Tax Act, 
1918 (Income Tax Act, 1952, Ninth 
Schedule, Rule 7), whereby deductions for 
expenses incurred by the holder of a public 
office or employment of profit—since 1922 
extended in theory but not always in 
practice to employments generally—are 
restricted to those: 

wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in the 
performance of his duties. 

Originally, the respondent, a major in the 
Hallamshire battalion of Territorials, had 
claimed in respect of eleven items. Of these, 
one had been withdrawn and four had been 
disallowed by the General Commissioners. 
They had, however, allowed the six stated 
in the heading. Of these, Vaisey, J., 
found himself able to allow only the claim 
for hotel expenses in excess of the official 
allowances for attendance at conferences 
and exercises. He did this doubtfully 
under the somewhat suspect authority of 
Nolder v. Walters (1930, 9 A.T.C. 251; 15 
T.C. 380). At the close of his judgment he 
said: 

I must allow this appeal, except as to £6 
(item No. 5), calling attention not for the 
first time to the extreme and possibly 
unintentional narrowness of the rule, 

and added a suggestion that the allowances 
to Territorial officers might require to be 
increased. Rule g of Schedule E embodied 
Section 51 of Income Tax Act, 1853, and 
in law only applied originally to holders of 
public offices and public employments of 
profit, a very small body judged by the 
standards of today but still containing the 
special sufferers from it. The difficulty, of 
course, is to frame a rule which will both 
remove the harshness and iniquity of the 
present one and be at the same time a 
satisfactory fiscal instrument. 
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Griffiths v. Mockler (Ch. July 21, 
1953, T.R. 287) was a second case decided 
on the same day. There, a regular army 
major in the Royal Army Pay Corps had 
claimed to deduct the amount of his 
annual mess subscription, he being re- 
quired under the King’s Regulations to be 
a member of his regimental mess. The 
respondent succeeded before the General 
Commissioners but Vaisey, J., reversed 
their decision, pointing out that their 
finding of fact was unsatisfactory. They 
should not merely set out that the rule was 
complied with but “ state with sufficient 
particularity the facts upon which they find, 
if they do find, that he (the taxpayer) has 
succeeded in his attempt.” 

The judge held that the claim failed on 
** exclusively ’’ and said that the Inspector 
had pointed out that the payment provided 
an element of private benefit, “a fact 
which was indeed obvious and incontro- 
vertible.”” It may, however, be suggested 
that there is nothing in the Rule to make the 
element of private benefit the absolute test 
of admissibility. In Ricketts v. Colquhoun 
(1924-25, 10 T.C. 118; 1926, A.C. 1), Lord 
Blanesburgh stated in his speech, agreeing 
with his brethren; 

The language of the Rule points to the 
expenses with which it is concerned as being 
confined to those which each and every 
occupant of the particular office is necessarily 
obliged to incur in the performance of its 
duties, to expenses imposed upon each holder 
ex necessitate of his office and to such expenses 
only. 

The exciseman who in days gone by had in 
the words of Rule g to incur the expense 
“of keeping and maintaining a horse to 
enable him to perform the same” (his 
duties) was often an enthusiastic follower of 
the local hunt. This fact, however, did not 
exclude him from the benefit of the rule, 
which was given absolutely and uncondit- 
ionally where the preliminary condition 
was satisfied. Provided that the expense 
claimed complies with the test laid down 
by the House of Lords in Ricketts v. 
Colquhoun, the fact of incidental private 
benefit would seem to be immaterial. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION 


Income received in a year from assets more than a 
full year’s income—Relief—Two dividends re- 
ceived in 1947-48 covering more than one year— 
Method of granting relief—Finance Act, 1927, 
Sections 34, 36, 39—Finance Act, 1948, Section 61. 

Fenwick v. C.I.R. (House of Lords, 
July 20, 1953, R.T. 277) was noted in our 
issues of January, 1951 at page 24, July, 


1952 at page 241 and December, igs2 x 
page 407. The appellant at all relevay, 
times before December 11, 1947, held 
£12,950 ordinary stock in a collier 
company but, although in December, 1947, 
his holding was reduced in consequence of 
a reduction of the company’s capital, this 
reduction was not dealt with as relevant to 
the issue in the case. The company’s 
accounts had been made up to December 3; 
in each year and appellant had received 
dividends as shown below: 


Period 
Date covered Gross 
received Description (Calendar Payment 
years) £sd. 
A 1/8/46 3% Interim 1946 388 10 ¢ 
B 31/5/47 12% Final 1946 = 1,554 0 0 
C 1/9/47. 3% Interim 1947 388 10 o 
D 23/4/48 7% Second 
' Interim 1947 543 18 0 
E_ 1/9/48 3% Interim 1948 233 2 0 
F 13/4/49 7% Final 1948 543 18 0 


By Section 61(1)(b) of Finance Act, 1948, 
if, as the result of an application by the 
contributor, the Special Commissioners 
were satisfied that the income taxed by 
deduction from any assets represented: 


more than the income which would be 
attributable to a period of one full year if the 
income were deemed to have accrued from 
day to day 


they were to make such reduction if any: 


as may be appropriate to secure that there 
shall be taken as representing the income from 
the assets an amount equivalent to a fiull 
year’s income therefrom. 
and Section 36(1) of F.A. 1927 was to 
apply “‘as it applies for the purpose of 
Section 34 of the said Act of 1927” in 
relation to sur-tax. By Section 36(1) 
income deemed to have accrued from day 
to day, if payable in respect of any stated 
period, was to be deemed to have accrued 
from day to day during that period. 
Referring to the above table it will be seen 
that the two dividends received in the year 
1947-48 were “ B” the final dividend for 
1946 and “CC” the interim dividend for 
1947, the latter being the same amount as 
** A” the interim dividend for 1946. The 
Special Commissioners took £1,942 10., 
the sum of “ B” and “ C,” as the income 
from the assets and had refused relief on 
the ground that there was no case for their 
consideration under Section 61. Danck- 
werts, J., has held that there was and had 
remitted the case for them to consider 
whether some reduction should not be made. 
The Commissioners again held that 10 
relief was due, the “ full year’s income” of 
1946 being the same amount; but Donovan, 
J., had reversed their decision and showed 
how in his opinion the “ full year’s income’ 
should be calculated. He, in turn, had his 
decision reversed by a unanimous Court 0! 
Appeal which restored the decision of the 
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Commissioners, holding that a “ full year’s 
income ” did not mean the income referable 
to 1947-48 computed on a day to day basis. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Normand 
made the only speech, their lordships being 
ynanimous in dismissing the appeal. Refer- 
ring to the Danckwerts judgment, he said 
that, but for the fact that the case did not 
depend upon whether the preliminary 
condition for the application of Section 61 
was satisfied, that judgment being accepted 
by all parties, it would be necessary to 
consider the exact ratio of his decision and 
the question might yet come before their 
House. Agreeing with the Court of Appeal’s 


rejection of the argument that the “ full 
year’s income ” had to be computed on a 
day to day basis, he said there was no 
reason why the words should bear any 


artificial meaning or be stretched by 
implication into a meaning which they 
seemed incapable of supporting. The 
direction of the Special Commissioners 
where the preliminary condition was 
satisfied seemed designed not to define the 
relief but to allow them some latitude and 
was specially apt if their duty was to 
exercise a discretionary judgment. The 
year they had chosen was one of the years 
in respect of which the dividends received 


Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


Cuancery Division (DANCKWERTS, J.) 


Boarland v. Kramat Pulai_ Ltd. 
October 15, 1953. 


Facts—The company was one of a group 
which carried on the business of tin mining 
in Malaya. In 1949 the Board of directors 
was of opinion that the policy of the Socialist 
Government then in power was, in a num- 
ber of respects, injurious to the interests of 
the company and to the tin industry in 
Malaya. At the annual general meeting of 
the company, therefore, in addition to the 
normal chairman’s speech presenting the 
annual accounts, the chairman addressed 
the shareholders on certain political matters, 
attacking the policy of the Government and 
urging shareholders to take these matters 
into consideration at the forthcoming 
general election. This address was printed 
and circulated by the company separately 
fom the accounts and the chairman’s 
marks thereon. The Inspector sought to 
disallow the cost of printing and publish- 
ing. On appeal, the City of London Com- 
missioners held that the expenditure was 
incurred wholly and exclusively for the 
purposes of the company’s business. 


Decision.—Danckwerts, J., held that, while 
he Commissioners’ decision was final (as 
being one of fact), if the expenditure in 
question was of a nature which, as a 
matter of law, could be regarded as allow- 
able, in the present case the expenditure 


was within the prohibition of Rule 3 (a), 
Cases I and II, Schedule D. Accordingly he 
allowed the Crown’s appeal. 


Bramford’s Road Transport Ltd. v. 
Evans, October 16, 1953. 


Facts.—Bramford’s carried on the business 
of long-distance road hauliers. As a result 
of a vesting notice served upon them by the 
Transport Commission under the provisions 
of the Transport Act, 1947, their under- 
taking and assets vested in the Commission, 
subject to a right to compensation. Bram- 
ford’s ceased to carry on any trade upon the 
vesting date. The compensation paid to 
Bramford’s in respect of its lorries exceeded 
the “ written down value ” of those lorries 
and a balancing charge was raised in respect 
of the excess. The company appealed upon 
the grounds: 

(1) that the vesting of the lorries in the 
Transport Commission, followed by the 
payment of compensation, did not amount 
to a “sale *? within section 17 (1), Income 
Tax Act, 1945; 

(2) that the Transport Commission did 
not succeed to the business of Bramford’s, 
which accordingly was permanently dis- 
continued, within the meaning of Section 
17 (1), simultaneously with the acquisition 
of its undertaking; and 

(3) that the effect of the decision of the 
Court of Session in the case of C.I.R. v. Reid 
(“ The Girl Eileen”), 31 T.C. 402, was to 


in 1947-48 were paid. They might have 
taken 1947, but it could not be said that 
they acted wrongly in choosing 1946. He 
expressed no opinion as to whether in 
certain circumstances they could have gone 
back further than 1946, taking a year 
which had no connection with 1947-48. 

For a case affecting sur-tax of somewhat 
similar character reference may be made to 
Gollin v. CLR. (1942-43, 25 T.C. 161). 
There, the provision in Section 34 of F.A., 
1927 for the Special Commissioners “‘ to give 
such relief as may be just ’’ was held in the 
Court of Appeal to give them the “ widest 
possible discretion.” 


preclude the making of a balancing charge 
in the circumstances. 

The Special Commissioners on appeal 
held that the Commission had succeeded to 
the trade of Bramford’s, and that there had 
been a sale of the lorries within the meaning 
of Section 17 (1), which had taken place 
before the permanent discontinuance of 
Bramford’s trade. They accordingly con- 
firmed the assessment. 


Decision—Held by Danckwerts J.: 

(1) That the vesting of the lorries in the 
Transport Commission did not constitute a 
sale (Hudson v. Kirkness. Tax Case Leaflet 
1645, followed); 

(2) That it was not impossible as a matter 
of law for the Transport Commission to have 
succeeded to the business of Bramford’s by 
reason of the provisions of Section 3 (4), 
Transport Act, 1947, and that accordingly 
Section 60, Income Tax Act, 1945, involved 
a notional! sale to the Commission; 

(3) That the succession and the notional 
“sale,” for which in the circumstances 
Section 60 of the Income Tax Act 1945 
provided, had taken place before the 
permanent discontinuance of the trade; and 

(4) That the ratio decidendi of the “ Girl 
Eileen’ case had no application to the 
facts of the present case (see Boarland v. 
Madras Electricity Supply Corporation, noted in 
** Recent Tax Cases,” AccounTANCY, Octo- 
ber 1953, page 330). 

He accordingly dismissed the appeal. 

(Note: It is understood that an appeal 
to the House of Lords is pending in the case 
of C.1.R. v. Henry & Galt (John Barr) (1953. 
Tax Case Leaflet 1645; 32 A.T.C. 93; 
* Recent Tax Cases,” AccounTancy, May 
1953, page 156), in which C./.R. v. Reid was 
followed, notwithstanding that the pur- 
chasers of plant had succeeded to the ven- 
dor’s trade). 
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The Student’s Tax Columns 


SECTION 142 OF THE INCOME TAX ACT, 1952—THE OLD RULE 
13 of Cases I and II of Schedule D—permits a person who 
carries on, either solely or in partnership, two or more 
distinct trades, professions or vocations, the profits of which 
are chargeable under Schedule D, to deduct from or set off 
against the profits as computed under the Income Tax 
Acts in respect of one or more of such trades, etc., the loss 
so computed sustained in any other such trade, etc. 

The underlying principle is to assess the businesses 
on the same amounts as if they were combined. Thus if two 
separate businesses were started on the same day and made 
up their accounts to the same annual date, the position 
would be as follows (ignoring fractions of months): 


Business A Business B Combined 
Started January 1, 1952 
Accounts to December 31, 
1952 
Profit £1,000 Loss £400 Profit £600 
Assessments : 
1951-52 £250 nil £150 
Less Loss 8.142 (see below) 100 
150 
1952-53 £1,000 nil £600 
Less Loss 8.142 400 
£600 
1953-54 £1,000 nil £600 
Less Loss §.142 400 
£600 


It will be seen that the loss is “‘ computed ” in the same 
way as the profits are assessed, i.e. the first year of assess- 
ment is on the actual loss ; the second year of assessment, 
on the first twelve months’ loss; and the third year of 
assessment on the previous year’s loss. Any other inter- 
pretation would not place the proprietor in the same posi- 
tion as if the businesess were assessed as one. 

Following that through to the case where there is an 
existing business making a profit and a new one makes 
a loss, the result is that the loss may be relieved more than 
once under Section 142. 

Illustration : Business started May 1, 1952, first accounts 
to April 30, 1953, Loss £1,200. 

Losses for Section 142 (ignoring fractions of months): 


1952-53 1) X £1,200 £1,100 
1952-53 (first 12 months) £1,200 
1953-54 (previous year) £1,200 

Relief on £3,500 


EE 


LOSSES SET OFF UNDER SECTION 142 


This all turns on the meaning of the word “ computed,” 
which is not defined in the Income Tax Acts, but appears 
to be used generally as meaning the computation on the 
statutory basis. In Section 127, dealing with (according to 
the rubric) ‘‘ computation under Cases I and II . . .”, itis 
provided that tax is chargeable on the profits of the pre. 
ceding year, subject to certain rules, among which is the one 
that to satisfy the preceding year requirement, the account 
must have been made up to a date in the preceding year, 
be the only one made up to a date in that year, be for a 
period of one year and be for a period of one year beginning 
either at the commencement of the business “ or at the 
end of the period on the profits . . . of which the assessment 
for the last preceding year of assessment was to be 
computed... .” 

Section 128 requires that in the year of assessment in 
which the business starts, the computation of profits is to be 
on the full amount of the profits arising in the year or 
according to an average not greater than a year, and the 
second assessment to be computed on the profits of one year 
from the commencement. The rubrics of Sections 128, 
129 and 190 all refer to “ period of computation.” 

The latest example is the words “‘ computation of profits ” 
in the heading which precedes Section 19 of the Finance 
Act, 1953, which deals with changes in ownership, etc. 

Perhaps the most conclusive, however, is Section 184 (2), 
which, in connection with deduction of tax from dividends, 
speaks of the profits that would be included in computing 
the liability to assessment, if the Acts provided for the 
computation to be made by reference to the profits of the 
actual year and not by reference to those of any other 
period. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that the word “ computed” 
as used in Section 142 is referring to the basis of assessment ; 
not to the adjustment of the profits or losses of an accounting 
period but to the figures to be taken as a result. 

There is in Section 142 no prohibition on the use of a 
loss twice, such as appears in Section 341 (5)—which forbids 
the inclusion of a loss relieved under the Section in com- 
puting the amount of any subsequent assessment—and 
Section 342(1) which allows relief only for the portion 0! 
a loss in respect of which relief has not been given 
under Section 341 “ or any other provision of this Act.” 
The decision in C.I.R. v. Scott Adamson (17 T.C. 679); 
applying to Section 342, has no relevance whatever 
Section 142. 

It should be noted that the set off under Section 142 5 
before the deduction of capital allowances, as the set offs 
in the computation of the assessment, and such allowances 
are deductions from the assessment when computed. 
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on estimates. 


follows : 


Relief under Section 142 should be claimed when the 
fgures are agreed, but an “ error or mistake ” claim within 
jx years seems competent so long as the assessments have 
yeen raised on the figures returned by the taxpayer, not 


The most usual case of relief is beyond dispute, thus : 


A husband made a loss in his business for the year ended 
December 31, 1952, of £250 ; the wife made a profit in her 
hysiness for the year ended September 30, 1952 of £1,000. 
if relief is claimed under Section 142, it will be as 


1953-54 Assessment on wife’s business J 
Less Loss in basis year of husband 


£1,000 
250 
75° 


Assessment on husband nil 


It must be calculated whether this “‘ pays ” as compared 
with relief in 1952-53 under Section 341 or carry forward 
for relief against the husband’s future profits. The effect 
on reliefs is important, having regard to the wife’s position ; 
also the effect on any sur-tax liability. A chance has to be 


taken on the rates of tax to be expected. 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Mills, Factories and Industrial 
- Buildings 


Reader’s Query.—I1 refer to your note on 
page 296 (September). 

The “ mills, factories *” allowance is given 
a tenant bearing the full burden of 
depreciation, but the “‘ industrial buildings ” 
dlowance appears to be restricted to the 
owner. Are some unsuspecting tenants in 
fr a shock when “‘ mills, factories ’’ passes 
away, or have I overlooked something? 


Reply.—A lessee who incurs capital expendi- 
we on an industrial building is entitled to the 
ilowance. See Sections 265 (2), 266 (1) and 


~~ 


Deeds of Covenant 


Query.—Your Taxation Note 
garding misunderstandings in giving 
under such deeds (AccounTANCY, July, 
page 222) proved very interesting and 


Reader’ s 


from some experience, however, it is 
tear that since a disponor can only avoid 
bss in the way you indicate before, and not 
during, the currency of the deed, the practi- 
cal point—where tax rates are reduced, or 
ilowances change—is not met. The method 
ulined also results in the charity losing, 
by receiving a smaller sum, which genuine 
“onors wish to avoid. 

Therefore, there appears to be no alter- 
ative, when a disponor passes out of the 
andard rate range, to an assessment for 
% on the gross sum at the difference 
‘tween his appropriate reduced rate 
mthe £ and standard rate. This occurred 
1952-53, due to change in_ reliefs, 
id in 1953-54 when the standard rate 
tl by 6d. in £, and reduced rates accord- 


ingly. In any case the disponor suffers 
a loss of E.I.R. on the gross sum. 

Reply.—The first point, relating to the fact 
that one cannot modify a deed of covenant during 
its currency, is one which we have to accept ; 
but as the contract need not be for more than seven 
years and as tax changes are not likely to be violent 
within so short a period, it is not a serious 
problem. 

Loss always falls on the charity when the tax 
rate is lowered if the agreement is one under 
which the gift is of a fixed net sum. As the figure 
is usually small, the loss is not infrequently made 
good by a supplementary cheque outside the 
covenant. But neither this nor the comment in 
our correspondent’s third paragraph is peculiar 
to the type of arrangement mentioned in the 
note in the July issue. 


Internal Audit 


Reader’s Query.—In the October issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY (page 313) you have com- 
mented in “ Professional Notes” on the 
recent publication of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales entitled Notes on the Relation of the 
Internal Audit to the Statutory Audit. 

In your last paragraph you point to the 
distinction between the internal auditor who 
has direct access to the Board and the one 
who is responsible to the company secretary, 
suggesting that more reliance may be placed 
upon the audit of the former, who is not 
answerable to a member of the company’s 
staff. 

This distinction would appear ill-founded. 
As a matter of history the office of auditor 
was developed to protect the shareholders 
from the wrongful acts of directors rather 
than the comparative peccadilloes of the 


company’s employees. In this connection it 
will be seen that the freedom of action of 
an internal auditor responsible to the 
Board may be as effectively restricted as if 
he were responsible to the secretary. 

In practice I doubt whether it is possible 
to draw any distinction between the two, 
and the competence or otherwise of the 
internal audit will need to be established 
by very comprehensive tests. 


Reply.—Where an internal auditor is answer- 
able to the Board, the directors as a whole decide 
on the scope of his activities, and concerted action 
by them would be necessary to restrict this or to 
suppress any part of a report. 

Where he is answerable to the secretary, the 
latter, or any one director acting through the secre- 
tary, can restrict his activities and possibly result 
in suppression of reports, without the Board as a 
whole being aware of it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whilst collective 
action is necessary in the first type, individual 
action is sufficient in the second. Thus the statue 
tory auditor must be able to place more reliance 
on the former. 


MANSFIELD LAW CLUB 


The Students’ Union Mansfield Law Club 
of the City of London College will hold a 
moot at the college on November 12 at 
6 p.m. Visitors are welcome. 


The moot question is set out in the form of 
an action in the Queen’s Bench Division. On 
July 1, 1953, Jack Straw Ltd. agreed to sell 
500 tons of hay to William Weed Ltd. for 
delivery on August 15. Both companies were in 
process of formation on the date of the contract, 
and obtained their certificates of incorporation 
on July 20. On August 15 the sellers tendered 
the hay to the buyers, but the latter refused to 
accept delivery. The price of hay had fallen 
considerably since the date of the contract. 
Jack Straw (who had signed the contract note 
“as agent and on behalf of Jack Straw Ltd.”) 
claimed damages against William Weed (who 
had signed as director of William Weed Ltd.). 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


in the City 


The Rise Arrested 


THE DOMINANT FEATURE IN MARKETS THIS 
month has been a mixture of growing 
doubts about how soon the American de- 
pression will come and how deep it will go, 
with new uncertainties arising from the 
intensification of fighting in Indo-China, 
new difficulties in Korea, the inflammable 
situation in Trieste and the need for drastic 
action in British Guiana. All these influ- 
ences have sufficed to offset a number of 
favourable factors and to arrest, for the 
moment at least, the upward course of most 
prices. By the middle of the month the 
leading indices were all slightly lower, 
except that the industrial Ordinary index 
continued to rise on good dividends; these 
dividends seem to do something to discount 
current results which are, in most instances, 
better than those to which the accounts 
refer. The halt in the rise in the prices of 
fixed interest securities may be due in part 
to disappointment among those who confi- 
dently expected that the reduction in Bank 
Rate to 3} per cent. would be followed 
almost immediately by a further cut to 
3 per cent. However, the official emphasis 
upon the technical nature of the change 
made this further step seem to many to be 
an improbable one and there is little reason 
to suppose that current conditions demand 
it. 
Government Operations 


The event of the month was the imple- 
mentation of the Government’s plans for 
dealing with maturities of short-dated stock. 
The method adopted differed widely from 
the tactics of a year before. Without looking 
for remote reasons for the change, the 
proximate cause was the fact that, whereas 
Government stocks fell 24 points in the first 
nine months of 1952, they rose 6 points in 
the corresponding period this year. With 
scarcely an exception, the banks have lost 
their fear of depreciation in the values of 
securities of short to very short life—and 
the Treasury was not slow to take advantage 
of this change. With £577 million of 1? 
per cent. Serial Funding stock maturing in 
mid-November, and £412 million of War 
Bonds falling in on March 1 next, it made 
two offers. First, an issue for cash, unlimited 
in amount, of 3 per cent. Exchequer stock, 
with a life of just under ten years at 99}. 
Second, a conversion offer to holders of the 
Serial Funding to take either a one-year 
stock of the same character at a discount of 
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7s. or a 2} per cent. four-year stock at 99}. 
In response to the cash issue, the Treasury 
obtained applications, which were allotted 
in full, for £341 million. The conversion 
offer was accepted to the extent of 954 per 
cent. of all holdings, leaving only £25 
million to be dealt with on November 14. 
Of those who converted, holders of only 
£49 million opted for the one-year stock 
and holders of no less than £503 million for 
the four-year. This left the authorities with 
sufficient funds to cover three-quarters of 
the redemption next March without having 
made any offer to holders of that stock. The 
result of the cash offer must certainly have 
been gratifying, but the conversion seems to 
have been more successful than any similar 
operation this century, although it was run 
fairly close by the conversion of 5 per cent. 
into 3} per cent. War Loan in 1932. 
Normally, results of this kind should have 
put gilt-edged stocks well up, but the 
adverse influences mentioned at the begin- 
ning of these notes, coming after a long 
period of rising prices, sufficed to prevent 
this outcome. After appreciable fluctua- 
tions, the indices compiled by the Financial 
Times show the following changes between 
September 21 and October 20: Government 
securities from 100-78 to 100-07; fixed interest 
stocks from 111-43 to 111-28; industrial 
ordinary shares from 126-0 to 127-8 and 
gold mines from 81-75 to 85:57. 


Turnover on the Stock Exchanges 
While it is quite impossible with the in- 
formation supplied by the stock market to 
obtain any real indication of movements in 
turnover, there was undoubtedly some 
material increase in the amount of business 
done after the publication of the terms of 
the Government conversion offer—and, 
this, because the offer removed one uncer- 
tainty that had restrained investors. Accord- 
ing to the number of markings received—a 
very inaccurate measure particularly be- 
cause only ‘one marking is made for a given 
price, whatever the number of bargains at 
that price—the week ended October 3 was 
the most active for some two years, ever 
since the week which included the last 
general election and the return of the 
Conservatives to office. In the week to 
October 3 the total of markings was 47,465, 
a rise of more than 10 per cent. on the pre- 
vious week, while in the following week 
there was a further rise to 49,569. The 


increase was widely spread but there was an 
actual decline in the number of ‘narkings 
for the Funds. This, coupled with the 
recovery in these stocks, suggests that the 
institutions have been buyers of fixed inter. 
est securities, while the genera! run of 
investors seem to have been attracted by 
some speculative shares. The general nature 
of current dividend announcements may 
account for the interest in speculative 
issues. Reports presented in the first nine 
months of the year show a fall compared 
with the previous year’s results for the same 
companies of some 9} per cent. in the gross 
profits of manufacturing industry, a fall of 
perhaps, 15 per cent. in the figures after 
depreciation and tax and a decline in eam. 
ings per cent. on the capital employed from 
10 per cent. to 74 per cent., but dividends 
are up by some 8 per cent. In the periods 
covered by the accounts conditions were 
worse than they are at present and the 
enlarged dividends seem to discount the 
current recovery, which may, however, 
easily be followed by a more widespread 
recession if current indications of American 
conditions are to be trusted. 


United Steel Issue 


In accordance with expectations, the first 
issue by the Jron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency turned out to be the offer 
of ordinary shares in the United Steel Com- 
panies. At the time of writing the full pros 
pectus is not available, but the preliminary 
statement shows the sort of pattern one 
ought to expect. The capital has been 
drastically reconstructed, both by capitalisa- 
tion of reserves and by bringing in of new 
money, provided in the first instance by the 
Agency. Only ordinary shares are offered 
and these can be paid for either in cash or 
by one of a list of Government securities to 
be announced at the time of the offer. The 
present intention is that the debentures and 
preference shares, held by the Agency, shall 
be sold later. As was to be expected the 
new ordinary share is something very difler- 
ent from the old, and to justify the price of 
25s. for a share of £1 nominal value it has 
been necessary to raise the distribution from 
8 per cent. on the old to approximately 
9 per cent. on the new. This distribution 
will presumably be very well covered, for 
since vesting large amounts of money have 
been spent on development. The yield 1s 
£7 4s. on the issue price, which ought 
be high enough to discount both the political 
risk of nationalisation and the uncertainties 
surrounding industry at the present moment. 
No doubt the first of these will be an effec 
tive deterrent to some investors; but the 
general impression, on the morrow of the 
announcement, seemed to be that the issue 
would be a success. No doubt this is felt © 
be essential, but the final court in th 
matter will be public opinion. 
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Published Accounts 


Accounts of the Right Type 


¢ ACCOUNTS OF Imperial Typewriter, THE 
Est to be published since the company was 
made public, are well worth examination 
by students, since they show how co- 
pperation with the printer can improve the 
hopearance Of a mass of figures. We could 
ve wished that the comparative figures 
ind the latest figures were alongside each 
her, but this is perhaps a minor quibble. 
It is acknowledged that the company has 
ommendably shown the comparative fig- 
res in red. 

There is the criticism that non-recurring 
ems have been dealt with before striking 
¢ profit after tax, namely capital increase 
penses and tax over-provisions of previous 
ars. It would have been preferable to 
legate these items to a footnote, but the 
ompany can rightly retort that the pro- 
sion of £80,000 for E.P.L. will be partly 
non-recurring in the current year, and 
holly non-recurring in 1954-55—unless, 
hat is, Mr. Butler revises the views on 
.P.L. which he expressed in his last 
budget speech! The orthodox view is that 
axation is recurring, and not everyone is 
ware of the contingent liability to taxation 
at is contained in reserve appropriations 
hat have been made during the period of 
distributed profits tax relief. 


Stock Treatment Puzzles 


arlier this year Tootal, whose name is a 
household word, carried through a re- 
ganisation, regrouping the various 
branches of the organisation into units 
cording to their functions and activities 
tspective of the geographical’ location. 
The parent was turned into a_ holding 
ompany pure and simple. A footnote to 
i¢ parent balance sheet states: 

On the reorganisation of the company on 
larch 31, 1953, stocks, material and stores 
ere transferred to subsidiary companies on 
ie valuation basis adopted for tax purposes, 
amely, estimated cost or market value. The 
ference amounting to £1,376,996 between 
is basis and that previously adopted has been 
ansferred in the books of Tootal Limited to 
ock reserve account. 

Attention is drawn to this footnote by 
other footnote to the group profit and 
SS account, and we can imagine share- 
olders asking: ‘ Will you please tell me 
hy?” The chairman tackles the problem 
y stating: 


The reorganisation obliged us to alter the 
“nner in which we had been in the habit of 


treating certain items in the books. The most 
important of these items was the stock-in-trade. 
For the purpose of the acquisition of the stock 
by the new operating companies it was necessary 
to employ the basis of valuation usually accepted 
by the Inland Revenue, viz., cost or market 
value as understood by the Revenue, and this 
method was followed in valuing closing stock 
at June 30, 1953. The opening stock on July 1, 
1952, had, however, been valued according to 
the method habitually employed by us and, in 
order to avoid the distortion that would other- 
wise have occurred in the results by this artificial 
inflation of the trading profit, the surplus 
arising through the change in the method of 
stock valuation has been carried to a stock 
reserve. 


Here we can imagine that the poor 
shareholder does not know whether he is 
standing on his feet or on his head. He may 
ask if the group trading profits and net 
profits are strictly comparable. Here is 
what the chairman has to say on net profits: 


The accounts submitted to you comprise nine 
months’ trading under the previous structure 
and three months’ trading under the new, and 
this fact has to be borne very much in mind 
when studying them. A case in point is the 
item ‘‘ Loss Subsidiary Companies £200,000,” 
which is the overall result of a complete year’s 
trading by the subsidiary companies created 
before the reorganisation and three months’ 
trading by those subsequently created. The 
major part of the loss during the three months’ 
period is attributable to the same business that 
made the major portion of the trading profit in 
the previous nine months. This seasonal 
fluctuation is neither unusual nor disturbing 
to us. 


There may have been difficulties in the 


way of presenting figures that would have . 


been strictly comparable with those of the 
preceding year, or of adjusting the compara- 
tive figures. If there were not, then the 
poor shareholder can be forgiven for being 
perplexed. 


Geo. Bassett and Co. 


The giant companies can batter their way 
into the affection of shareholders, financial 
journalists and accountants by the sheer 
weight of pabulum that they serve up with 
the accounts, and by the technical presenta- 
tion. This affection is frequently merited, 
but we are taking time off to congratulate 
Geo. Bassett, the confectionery manufac- 
turers, upon producing a first-class set of 
accounts. Profits are shown before tax and 
after tax, abnormal items are relegated to 
“‘ below-the-line ” (in the comparative 
figures, for instance, a tax provision no 
longer required is added to the amount of 
profits brought forward), the comparative 


= Pe 


figures themselves are shown in red and are 
closely adjacent to the latest figures, and 
the “ old-fashioned ” balance sheet could 
not have been drawn up more clearly. 
Incidentally, the total of current assets and 
current liabilities for the preceding year are 
shown, whereas some companies do not 
trouble to give this extremely valuable 
information. 


Take your Partners 


A copy of the 1952 accounts of the Jmperial 
Society of Teachers of Dancing has been sent 
along for comment. Those parents with 
daughters may be familiar with the I.S.T.D. 


_ initials and Mr. Victor Sylvester, the chair- 


man, is known to most people with a radio 
set. The accounts are prepared in a 
differing form from preceding years, the 
report stating that it is hoped that this 
** will render them easily comprehensible.” 
There is no detailed comment on the differ- 
ent items, but businessmen readers will 
nod their heads when they see that whereas 
examination fees rose by £482 the examin- 
ers’ fees and travelling expenses rose 
by £620, and that the cost of hiring halls 
rose from £1,082 to £1,259. 

The members of the council are engaged 
in a labour of love, for there is no mention 
of their emoluments. The backing of the 
Dance Journal at a net loss of £1,284 is 
evidently in the nature of an investment. 
What is satisfactory is that the society 
comes out of 1952 with £1,996 on the 
credit of the income and _ expenditure 
account and a continuing healthy balance 
sheet. The intriguing feature of this is 
that the big increase in the accumulated 
fund from £27,249 to £35,698 is mainly 
attributable to the addition of £6,000 
provision for medals not required. This 
raises interesting questions for parents. 
Are the examiners much harsher than they 
used to be? Has an edict gone forth that too 
many medals have been handed out in the 
past? Or has the thickness or quality 
of the medals been reduced? You will 
look in vain in the accounts to find where 
this provision came from, and parents as 
well as members of the Institute may ask 
if there are any more provisions which 
may not be required. These comments 
are not meant to be taken seriously. The 
accounts are lucidly presented if it is 
assumed that the recipient knows what is 
meant by “accumulated fund” and 
“emergency fund” and has a modest 
knowledge of book-keeping. The society 
clearly does not exist for the benefit of the 
organisers and, if our daughter is any guide, 
it is doing a sound job of work and up- 
holding the standards of the patient 
profession of dancing teachers. 
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Publications 


MONEY. By J. L. Hanson. (English Universi- 
ties Press, Ltd., London. Price 6s. net.) 


This book is one of the “ Teach Your- 
self” series: the prerequisites are, therefore, 
that it should be simple but sound; concise 
though comprehensive; logically developed 
while not over-argued. Mr. Hanson comes 
out extremely well on these tests: he has 
produced a book from which the tyro can 
indeed take his own first lessons, without a 
tutor—and without tears. There are, no 
doubt, several approaches open to the 
author of such a primer: Mr. Hanson 
chooses an historical-cum-applied approach, 
which is much less frightening than the 
purely theoretical. One can, perhaps quite 
naturally in a book with the limited objec- 
tives of this one, find some omissions which 
an addition of, say, twenty pages to the 
scant 186 which the author allows himself 
(or was allowed by his publishers) might 
have repaired. Thus there is nothing here 
about the Special Buyer; nothing on the 
European Payments Union; very little on 
the money market. One would still wonder, 
after reading the book, what the pother over 
convertibility of sterling was about; one 
would have no idea how successful or 
unsuccessful the International Monetary 
Fund had been; only a flimsy notion of the 
mechanism of the disinflation would have 
been acquired. However, one could not 
expect to be able to enlarge very much upon 
questions of this kind before tackling some 
more advanced reading, and Mr. Hanson’s 
book is well-calculated both to give the 
grounding for further study and to whet the 
appetite for it. He certainly tackles admir- 
ably the perplexing mysteries among which 
those dwell who have not seen the First 
Light of Monetary Theory: “ What is 
money? What does it do? Why is money 
not wealth? How can one talk of a dimin- 
ished demand for money?—J have an 
unlimited demand and so has everybody I 
know! ” . % & 


CHALMERS ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. (A Digest 
of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Cheques and Negotiable Securities. 
Twelfth Edition. By Barry Chedlow. 
(Stevens & Sons, Ltd., London. Price £2 ros. 
net.) 


The first edition of this work, by Sir 
M. D. Chalmers, was published in 1878 and 
Mr. Chedlow’s edition is a revision of that 
which appeared in 1947. It is a substantial 
revision, not only because it takes account 
of about 30 new cases and of the Ex- 
change Control Act, 1947, and _ the 
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Companies Act, 1948, but also because 
Mr. Chedlow has scrapped much of the 
matter dealing with the history and with 
continental comparisons, thus making the 
book more exclusively for the practitioner, 
as contrasted with the student, than it was 
before—a justifiable change, since the book 
is primarily for use in legal practice. The 
work is indeed a standard for that purpose, 
surveying the whole field of its title in 
admirable detail, giving the necessary full 
references to case law and extracts from all 
relevant statutes, and providing an appen- 
dix on forms. .. % & 


PALMER’S COMPANY PRECEDENTS—PART 
THREE (DEBENTURES). Sixteenth edition. 
By His Honour the late A. F. Topham, k.c., 
and R. Buchanan-Dunlop. (Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., London. Price £6 6s. net.) 


This volume completes the sixteenth 
edition of this well-known standard work, 
the two earlier parts of which were reviewed 
in Accountancy for December 1951 (page 
463) and June 1952 (page 208). The 
volume gives over 600 forms, and there are 
79 chapters. The revision, while not 


Letter to 


involving such a heavy task as fr the fipy 
two parts, since the law on debentures ha 
not changed so much since the Previoy 
edition, has been carried and wit): the same 
meticulous care as before. In its thre 
volumes Palmer’s stands secure as ‘he estab, 
lished reference source for al! who ap 
concerned with companies—ac countanty, 
barristers, solicitors, and advanced students, 
L. Be 
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OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. A sum. + S 
: Basi 

mary of answers given by 323 firms , . , tp . 
man 


questions affecting over 100,000 offic 
workers. (Office Management Association, Lid, 
& Hill Street, London, W.1. No price stated.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SECRETARIAL 
practice. By G. K. Bucknall, a.cus 
Revised by R. C. Hetherington, r,c,s 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Price 153. ne; 


CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS INSURANCE: A com 
parison between practice in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom 
Reprinted from Vol. 50 (1953) of the 
Journal of the Chartered Insurance Institute. 


BOROUGH OF WATFORD. SUMMARY OF AC 
counts for the year ended March 34), 
1953- (Borough Treasurer’s Department, Tou 
Hall, Watford.) 
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to Sir 


the Editor 


Taxation of Interest on P.O. Savings 
Accounts 


Sir,—In making the suggestion that 
Post Office deposit books should exhibit 
a warning regarding the disclosure of interest 
—a suggestion which, as you reported in 
Accountancy (September issue, page 283) 
has been adopted by the Government—Mr. 
Spofforth has rendered a service to the 
Government and to honest taxpayers. In 
my view, however, the publicity given to 
the fact that only those accounts showing 
deposits of £600 and yearly interest of £15 
are open to examination will hamper the 
Government’s campaign to secure greater 
revenue for the following reasons: 


(a) Investors whose yearly interest is 
below £15 may now think it is not 
necessary to disclose it. 

(6) Persons who are not Post Office 
investors will now invest sums below 
£600 in the belief that disclosure of 
interest below £15 is not necessary. 


(c) Many investors in Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks who neve 
disclose interest (whether under 
over £15) have already closed thet 
accounts and switched to building 
societies in the hope that their pat 
investments are a closed book as ft 
as taxation is concerned. 


My view is that all accounts, whatevel 
the amount of deposit or interest, should b¢ 
open to examination. If every taxpayt 
received a special questionnaire requifilg 
a signed declaration regarding any untaxtl 
interest, even if below £15, during the lat 
six years, the results would prove a windial 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ai 
some easement in the tax burdens whid 
are being borne by honest  taxpaye 
including, 


Yours faithfully, 
INCORPORATED. 


Bristol, 
September 25, 1953. 
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ountants fa FINANC/AL CONTROL ON EVEREST  at-Law. Embankment Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 

students Coventry: ‘“* The Eighth Schedule,” by Mr. 

er Sm Joun Hunt, c.3.£., D.s.0 W. G. A. Russell, F.s.aA.A. Craven Arms, High 
+L, BouneL SIR >on ee? ~—s« Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


wader of the expedition which succeeded in 
aching the summit of Everest, addressed 

¢ Incorporated Accountants’ London and 
Nistrict Society at a luncheon on September 

8 The chair was occupied by Mr. H. 

A sum. Basil Sheasby, M.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A., Chair- 
mae, | an of the London and District Society. 

0 office Sir John said that all those who had 
tion, La, previously attempted to climb Everest con- 
ated. lributed to the final success. The members 
RETARIAUME/ his expedition were united in a great 
» A.C1SMideal, and their achievement showed the 
1, F.C1AMpower of comradeship. 

155. né) On the financial side, their records would 
hardly meet the exacting standards of his 
hosts. It was not easy to keep accurate 
<ingdom,jmaccounts when money was being spent by 
of thethe various members of the team, scattered 
litute. gover a very wide area and at heights ranging 
from sea level to 21,000 ft. 

They did, however, avoid repeating the 
mistake of a previous expedition, which hid 
10,000 rupees for safety, but later found that 
the money had become a frozen asset! 

Mr. J. A. Jackson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., in a 
delightful speech, moved a vote of thanks 
to Sir John Hunt, and summed up the 
feelings of those present in his concluding 
words: “‘ Sir John, we are all proud of you.” 

The vote of thanks was accorded in a 
great ovation. 
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DINNER AT INCORPORATED ACCOUN- 


fice and TANTS? HALL 


O never 
inder of#lue PresipeENT, Mr. C. Percy BARRow- 
ed theitfMicliff, occupied the chair at a dinner given by 


buildingi#the Society of Incorporated Accountants on 
vei pas#October 20 at Incorporated Accountants’ 
k as fHall. The guests included Viscount and 
Viscountess Bruce of Melbourne; Mr. 
vhateve@told Macmillan, m.p. (Minister of 
sould be Housing); Sir Eric Bamford, K.c.B., K.B.E., 
axpaytg oS. (Chairman of the Board of Inland 
ecquiring Revenue) and Lady Bamford; Sir Percy 
ontel Mills, k.8.e., and Lady Mills; Sir Ellis and 
Lady Hunter; Sir Frank Lee, K.c.B., C.M.G. 


the las 
windallg@etmanent Secretary to the Board of 
rer and ''ade) and Lady Lee; Mr. James Blakey, 


RCA. (President of the Institute of Chart- 


s which 
ered Accountants) and Mrs. Blakey. 


uxpayes 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


a 


Novembe- 2.—Bedford: “‘ Law of Negotiable 
Instrumen*:,”” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, Barrister- 


ATED. 


London: “* Duties of a Liquidator,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.a. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


November 3.—Bradford: ‘“ Insolvency—A 
Mock Creditors’ Meeting,” by Mr. A. V. 
Hussey, F.s.A.A. Liberal Club, Bank Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Dublin: “Law of Agency,” by Mr. Donal 
Barrington, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Stu- 
dents’ meeting. Jury’s Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
Leeds: *‘ The Valuation of Shares for Estate 
Duty Purposes,” by Mr. R. E. Chadwick, tu.s. 
Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 
Lincoln: “* Profits Tax,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Great Northern Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “ Branch Accounts and 
Departmental Accounts,”’ by Mr. F. E. Nolan, 
a.c.A. The Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Newport, Mon.: “‘ The Stock Exchange,”’ by Mr. 
R. D. Milner, Stockbroker. Students’ meeting. 
Monmouth and South Wales Building Society, 
Dock Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


November 4.—Belfast: ‘Stock Exchange 
Problems as they affect the Accountant,’’ by 
Mr. Robert Bell. The Library, 13 Donegall 
Square West. 


November 5.—Cardiff: “‘ Consolidated Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. J. D. R. Jones, F.s.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. Temple of Peace and 
Health, at 6.45 p.m. 


November 6.—Birmingham: Lecture on .a 
current economic problem by Professor Gilbert 
Walker, M.A., D.LiTT. Joint meeting arranged by 
the University Accounting Society. The 
University, Edmund Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Brighton: “‘Group Accounts,” by Mr. P. E. 
Harris, A.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. Royal 
Pavilion, at 7 p.m. 

Cambridge: ‘‘ Profits Tax Computations,” by 
Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., A.s.A.A. The Shirehall, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Hanley: “‘ Technique of Back Duty Investiga- 
tion,” by Mr. J. W. Walkden, A.c.A., A.S.A.A. 
Town Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hull: “ Profits Tax,” by Mr. J. Reynolds, a.c.a., 
A.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. Church Institute, 
Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Leeds: Dinner. Queen’s Hotel, at 6.45 p.m. 
Manchester: “ Executorship,”” by Mr. C. L. 
Lawton, m.sc., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, go 
Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 


November 9.—Leicester: “‘ Bankers and the 
Companies Act, 1948,” by Mr. H. G. Hodder. 
Bell Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 


November 10.—Bournemouth : “Cost Accounts,” 
by Mr. C. H. Durman, F.c.w.a. 


November 11.—Southampton: “Cost Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. C. H. Durman, F.c.w.a. 
Polygon Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


November 12.—Portsmouth: “‘ Cost Accounts,”’ 
by Mr. C. H. Durman, rF.c.w.a. Central 
Library, at 6.30 p.m. 

Sheffield: Dinner-dance. Grand Hotel. 


November 13.—Bristol: “ Profits Tax,” by 
Mr. J. W. Walkden, a.c.a., A.s.A.A. Royal 
Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 p.m. 

Brighton: Dinner. Royal Pavilion. 

Norwich: Film, lecture and demonstration by 
the British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd. 
Royal Hotel, and afterwards at Norwich Union 
Insurance Society, Ltd., at 6.30 p.m. 


November 16.—Coventry: “The Law and 
Practice of Liquidations,’’ by Mr. G. Thomas, 
PH.D., F.S.A.A., A.C.A. Craven Arms, High 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

London: “‘ The Lessons to be Learned from the 
Reports of the Productivity Teams,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Ely Devons, Robert Ottley Professor of 
Applied Economics, University of Manchester. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

Sheffield: ‘“‘The Administration of a Civic 
University,” by Dr. J. M. Whittaker, m.a., 
D.SC., F.R.S.E., Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield Uni- 
versity. City (Memorial) Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 


November 17.—Dublin: “‘ The Accountant’s 
Responsibilities to his Client and the Revenue,” 
by Mr. L. A. Mathews, F.s.a.a. Students’ 
meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Dudley: ‘‘ The National Income and Expendi- 
ture,” by Mr. R. W. Moon, B..itT., A.c.A. The 
Dudley and Staffordshire Technical College, 
The Broadway, at 7 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: “‘ Estate Duty Reliefs and Conces- 
sions,” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a., 
F.T.1.1. The Raven Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

Taunton: Discussion group. Castle Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 

November 18.—Liverpool: ‘“‘ The Outlook for 
Britain in a Two-Power World,”’ by Mr. W. J. 
Thorne, Principal, Economic Intelligence 
Department, Westminster Bank. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fenwick Street, at 
5-30 p.m. 

November 19.—Cambridge: Informal reception 
and meeting attended by Professor F. Sewell 
Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., Stamp-Martin Professor 
of Accounting. University -Arms Hotel, at 
7.30 p.m. 

Cardiff: ““ The Stock Exchange,”’ by Mr. Dolph 
Treasure. Students’ meeting. Temple of 
Peace and Health, at 6.45 p.m. 

Nottingham: “‘ Partnerships and Income Tax,” 
by Mr. J. W. Walkden, a.c.A., A.s.A.A. Reform 
Club, Victoria Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


November 20.—Birmingham: “‘ Thoughts on 
Capital and its Provision,” by Professor D. 
Cousins. The Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p-m. 

Leicester: “‘ Basic Economics,” by Mr. C. R. 
Curtis, M.sc., PH.D., F.c.1.s. The Turkey Cafe, 
Granby Street, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: Members’ discussion meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 

Northampton: “Insolvency,” by Mr. A. V. 
Hussey, F.s.A.A. Corner House Cafe, St. Giles’ 
Square, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Waterford: “Some YVoints on Auditing,’”’ by 
Mr. F. N. Kelly, F.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. 
Offices of Messrs. W. A. Deevy & Co., at 8 p.m. 


November 23.—Gloucester: ‘“‘ Machine Ac- 
counting,’ by Mr. F. Jones, Assistant County 
Treasurer. The Shire Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 
London: ‘“* A Profits Tax Computation,’’ by 
Mr. L. A. Hall, A.c.a., A.s.A.A. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


November 24.—Dublin: “Loss of Profits 
Insurance,” by Mr. H. W. Robinson, Lt..., 
F.c.A. Students’ meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: Dinner dance.  Tilley’s 
Restaurant, Blackett Street. Tickets (25s.) 
obtainable from the Secretary, 73 Westgate 
Road, by November 6. 


November 25.—Belfast: 
Survey,” by Mr. W. Keith, F.s.a.a. 
Library, 13 Donegall Square West. 
Bradford: ‘‘ Hollerith Punched Card Account- 
ing.’ Film show and lecture by Mr. Collins, 
British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd. Liberal 
Club, Bank Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Carlisle: ‘*‘ Bankruptcy Law,” by Mr. D. 
Atkinson, Official Receiver. County Hotel, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


November 26.—Bristol: Jubilee Dinner. Royal 
Hotel, College Green, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 
Middlesbrough: “‘ General Outline of Law,”’ by 
Mr. C. L. Lawton, m.sc., Barrister-at-Law. 
Cafe Royal, Linthorpe Road, at 6.30 p.m. 


November 27.—Birmingham: “ Profits Tax 
Up to Date,”’ by Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., A.s.A.A. 
The Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Bristol: ‘‘ Insurance Law and Practice,’ by 
Mr. R. H. Prentice, F.c.1.1. The Royal Hotel, 
College Green, at 6.30 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “ Equitable Apportion- 
ments,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton, M.sc., Barrister- 
at-Law. The Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Nottingham: Luncheon meeting addressed by 
Mr. Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A.; J.P., Vice- 
President, Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
George Hotel. 


November 30.—Coventry: ‘‘ Sources of Law,”’ 
by Mr. David Liddell, ti.8. Craven Arms, 
High Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

London: An address by Sir Harold Howitt, 
G.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., F.c.A. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


“U.S.A. Business 
The 


December 1.—Leeds: “ Finance Act, 1953,” 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 


December 2.—Dublin: Students’ dance. 


December 3.—Cardiff: “‘ Standard Costing and 
Budgetary Control,” by Mr. W. W. Stanley, 
A.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Temple of Peace 
and Health, at 6.45 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “‘ Accounting in an En- 
gineering Works,” by Mr. D. P. Walton, 
A.c.A. (A visit to C. A. Parsons’ new offices.) 
Portsmouth: Machine Accounting: demonstra- 
tion, etc., by National Cash Register Co. Ltd. 
British Electricity Authority Conference Room, 
High Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


December 4.—Birmingham: “‘ Some Aspects of 
Company Accounts,” by Mr. I. Hicks, B.coM.» 
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A.c.A. The Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Brighton: “* Financial Statements,”’ by Mr. A. C. 
Simmonds, F.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. Royal 
Pavilion, at 7 p.m. 

Cambridge: ‘‘ Mercantile Law,”” by Mr. R. D. 
Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. The Shire Hall, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Cardiff: ‘‘ Finance for Industry,”” by Mr. H. G. 
Hodder, Manager, Intelligence Department, 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. Park Hotel, 
at 7 p.m. 

Hull: “* Estate Duties,’’ by Dr. G. G. Thomas, 
PH.D., F.S.A.A., A.cC.A. Students’ meeting. 
The Church Institute, Albion Street, at 6.15 
p-m. 

Manchester: ‘‘ Income Tax,’’ by Mr. N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.s.A.A. Intermediate stu- 
dents. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, go 
Deansgate, at 6.30 p.m. 


December 7.—London: “‘ Accounting Dynam- 
ics,’’ by Professor F. Sewell Bray, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., 
Stamp-Martin Professor of Accounting. Public 
research lecture. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

December 8.—Dublin: Debate—students with 
the senior body. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Taunton: “ Costing,” by Mr. J. L. Bayliffe, 
A.S.A.A., A.T.L.1. Castle Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


STUDENTS’ SOCIETY OF LONDON 


A DINNER TO MARK THE OCCASION OF MR. E. 
Cassleton Elliott’s election as President of 
the London Students’ Society, was held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on October 
2. The dinner was attended by over seventy 
members and guests amongst whom were: 

Professor W. T. Baxter, B.cOM., C.A. 
(Professor of Accounting, London School of 
Economics), Sir John Braithwaite (Chair- 
man, London Stock Exchange), Professor F. 
Sewell Bray, F.c.A., F.s.A.A. (Stamp-Martin 
Professor of Accounting), Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, A.s.A.A. (Chairman, Southend-on-Sea 


«Branch of London Students’ Society), Sir 


Harold Gillett, M.c., F.c.A. (immediate past- 
President, Chartered Accountant Students’ 
Society of London), Mr. S. C. Ireland 
(Editor, Peers’ Debates), Mr. Derek du Pré 
(Editor, The Accountant), Mr. L. G. Mans- 
field, F.s.A.A. (joint auditor, London 
Students’ Society), Mr. H. Basil Sheasby, 
M.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (Chairman, Incorpor- 
ated Accountants’ London and _ District 
Society), Mr. Francis Whitmore (City 
Editor, Daily Telegraph). 

Sir Harold Gillett proposed the toast of 
“* The Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London,” to which Mr. E. 
Cassleton Elliott responded. Mr. A. V. 
Hussey proposed the toast of ‘* The Guests,” 
and Sir John Braithwaite replied. 


SHEFFIELD 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
was held on September 28. Mir. W, y 
Higginbotham presided. 

The report and accounts were adopted 

Mr. E. Ransom Harrison retired fron 
the Committee and did not seek re-electiog 
The members expressed their thanks for the 
many services rendered by him as a membe 
of the Committee for forty years and a 
President from 1920 to 1922. 

The other retiring Committee memben 
were re-elected and Mr. E. R. Birley anj 
Mr. R. W. Atkin were elected to fill 
vacancies. Mr. Arnold Greaves was x. 
elected Honorary Librarian. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Con. 
mittee, Mr. Walter E. Moore was electe 
President and Mr. W. Kirkham, Vice. 
President. Mr. J. W. Richardson was re. 
elected Honorary Secretary and _ thanked 
for his services during the past year. 


—— 
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SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


A SUB-COMMITTEE HAS BEEN FORMED 10 
receive and deal with communications from 
the Stamp-Martin Professor of Accounting 
and to examine points of a professional 
nature arising from time to time. 

The members of the sub-committee are 
Mr. R. A. Etheridge (Southampton), Mr, 
C, J. B. Andrews (Bournemouth), and Mr. 
B. A. Apps (Portsmouth). Each of them 
will receive points submitted by member 
of the District Society in his own area. 
Mr. L. A. Jarvis, Honorary Secretary of the 
District Society, is Secretary of the sub- 
committee. 
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SOUTH WALES & MONMOUTHSHIR 


THE AUTUMN GOLFING MEETING WAS HELD AT 
the Newport Golf Club on October 7, and 
was attended by about sixty members and 
visitors. 

In the morning, the medal round for th 
R. C. L. Thomas trophy resulted as follows: 
1. Mr. W. R. Mathews; 2, Mr. W. J. Fooks 
Mr. H. C. Fooks, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. W. E 
Watts; 3, Mr. W. W. Stanley. The afier 
noon round (Stableford foursomes) was wot! 


by Mr. R. Smith and Mr. W. W. Stanley. 
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LUNCHEON TO MR. AND MBS. 
Jj. WILLIAM HOPE 


THE LUNCHEON REPORTED IN OUR OCTOBER oy 
issue (page 340) was given by Mr. Gin. Ce 
Percy Barrowcliff, President of the Society Co., Ha; 
of Incorporated Accountants, and M Litho 
Barrowcliff. We regret that owing to Gms Co 
clerical error a wrong statement on & sting, | 
point appeared in our report. ith Charl 
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MEMBERSHIP 


a 
THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS IN, AND ADDI- 
‘ions to, the membership of the Society have 
pen completed during the period June 4, 
1953» t0 October 8, 1953. 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 

John Craig (Allan & Harsant), Salisbury, S.R. 
Francis Richard (Balme, Pearce & Co.), Truro. 
BeaRDSMORE, Ernest Frank (Lucas, Beardsmore © Co.), 
Rirmingham. BEGGs, John Allen (Aemp & Beggs), Liver- 
|, Botton, Leslie Ernest Hugh (Wrigley, Bolton & Co.), 
‘on, COOKE, Stephen (A. 7. Palmer & Co.), Gosport. 

vamy, Saravanamuttu (.M. N. Sambamurti & 
. D’Avton, Edward Dermot Quan (Small- 


ALLAN, 
BaLME, 


GeocHecan, ‘Thomas Anthony (/, 
Bradford. Hiu.rer, Arthur Bennett, 
gorough ‘Treasurer, Brighton. JacoT-GUILLARMoD, 
Marcel Henri (Deane & Thresher), Bloemfontein. KapLan, 
Louis Edward (Louis E. Kaplan & Co.), Johannesburg. 
Lang, Sidney Edward (Lane, Son & _Co.), London. 
Layton, Harold Leslie (Turquand, Youngs & Co.), London. 
Pearson, Geoffrey William (7. Pearson & Son), Bradford. 
Ray, Alfred George (Carlisle, Ray G Co.), Nottingham. 
Revsops, Walter Edward (W. E. Reynolds G Co.), 
Newton Abbot. RicHarps, John Samuel _ (Simpson, 
Wrelord @ Co.), London. Smirn, Murray Whitehead 
(Wheatley, Pearce & Co.), Poole. 


ASSOCIATES 

AwswortH, Ian Harry, with J. B. Boyd, Wrigley & Co., 
Manchester. AKERMAN, Stephen Richard, with Gray, 
Stainforth & Co., London. ALLEN, Elliott Peter, with 
\fred Wright & Co., London. Aten, Gordon, with 
Thomson McLintock & Co., Manchester. ANDERSON, 
Arthur David James, with Smith & Williamson, London. 
AgustronG Robert John, with S. McCombie & Co., 
Hitchin. Bacxin, Samuel, with S. Brief & Co., London. 
Bawrorv, Arthur, Deputy Borough Treasurer, West 
Hartlepool. BARKSHIRE, Frank William, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. Barry, Gerald 
Robert, with Richard Jewitt, Sparrow & Co., Stockton- 
on-Tees. BARTRAM, Albert, with Russell, Durie Kerr, 
Watson & Co., Birmingham. Basu, Nihar Kumar, M.A., B.L., 
with Edward Boyles & Co., London. Bayrie.p, Sidney, 
Ministry of Housing & Local Government, Darlington. 
Bavuss, Edwin Henry, with Holden, Howard & Co., 
London. Bean, Hubert Kenneth, County Treasurer’s 
Department, Bedford. BEARMAN, Kenneth Alfred William, 
with Kemp, Chatteris & Co., London. Bepparp, Henry 
ames, with Croudson & Co., Leeds. Bencree, John 
Stephen, with Wm. Lloyd & Co., Dudley. Bennett, 
Graham John, with Clement Keys & Son, Birmingham. 
Bexvett, Keith Lester, with Moore, Stephens & Co., 
london. Bennett, William, with Hopkins, Stevenson & 
(Co, Liverpool. BERMAN, Sidney, with Wilson Wright & 
(o., London. BoppincTon, John, with Harold C. Wright, 
King & Co., London. Botiapa, Daniel, with Stephenson, 
Smart & Co., York. Booker, Eric Sidney, with Alfred D. 
Thomas, Cardiff. Bostock, Richard, B.a.(com.), Borough 
Treasurer's Department, Ryde. Boxaxi, Eric Richard, 
with John M. Winter & Sons, London. BrinGmounrt, 
Frank, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Leeds. 
Burcer, Josef, practising Accountant, Cape Town. 
Buccs, John Hitchen, with Kilner & Farnell, Clitheroe. 
Buxktey, Michael Anthony Stuart, with Mellors, Basden 
& Co, London. Brircurorp, Donald Edward, with 
ames & Sanders, Wellingborough. Broap, Harold Percy, 
with Whitaker & Redfearn, Penzance. Brooks, Trevor 
Briarcliffe, with Shirley March, Bosworth, Cramp & Co., 
Leicester. Brown, Allan, formerly with Don & Stewart, 
Dundee. Brown, Alec Charles, with Pannell, Crewdson 
& Hardy, London. Brown, George Wells, with Viney, 
Price & Goodyear, London. Brown, John Robert, 
County Treasurer’s Department, Taunton. Brown, 
Reuben, with A. T. Chenhalls & Co., London. Buck.e, 
mest Charles, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
ondon. Burcon, Bernard, with John McIntyre, Stock- 
Port. Burke, Brian Colin, with Stewart Steyn & Co., 
ohannesburg. Bustarp, George David, with Muir & 
Addy, Belfast. BurcHer, Frederick Cecil David, with 
Edmonds & Co., Portsmouth. CarTwricut, William 
ames, with Cooper Brothers & Co., London. CHAPMAN, 
Peter Reginald, with Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. 
YHERYAN, Poothicote Oommen, 8.A., formerly with 
mdalia & Mandviwalla, Bombay. Cxincry, Charles 
Haward, Ministry of Housing & Local Government, 
Lincoln, Cuicnett, Herbert Leslie, with Holroyd, 
ortheott & Co., London. CxurcHitt, Richard Jetton 
Bolton, Wawn & Co.), Sunderland. Cxasper, Harvey, 
“ith Price Waterhouse & Co., Newcastle-upen-Tyne. 
uncx, Cecil Charles John, with Gibson, Appleby & Co., 
bondon. Cove, John Gwyn, formerly with F. A. Magee 
K Co, Hayes. Cote, Michael James Eaton, with Philip 
+ Bryant, Horsham. Coxuins, Gilbert Charles, with 
abjohns, Leopard & Co., Worcester. Couzens, Leslie 
“arris, Comptroller’s Department, Metropolitan Water 
“ard, London. Cozens, Ernest James, with Larking & 
arking, Canterbury. CRABTREE, Geoffrey, wi 
lexander, Sacar & Co., Leeds. CRAWLEY, Leslie Charles, 
ith Charles Comins & Co., London. Creasey, Eric 


Walter, with Smith, Thompson & Co., Spalding. Creepy, 
Peter William, with W. W. Beer, Aplin & Co., Exeter. 
Crispon, John, with Chaplin, Hall & Co., Coventry. 
Cross, Harold William, Colonial Audit Department, 
London. CrowTHer, Ronald David, with Beevers & 
Adgie, Leeds. CruiksHANK, Douglas Scott (Dunstan, 
Adams & May), Nairobi. CuxsHaw, Geoffrey, with 
Harper, Pilling & Co., Bolton. Currim, Gordon William, 
with Albert Hill & Co., Douglas. Curnpert, John 
Reginald Thomas, with Silversides, Slack & Barnsley, 
London. Davis, Desmond Frederick, with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., London. Davis, George John (Byrd & 
Whittle), Durban. Davison, Frederick Arthur, with J. R. 
Davison & Co., Huddersfield. DHANBHOORA, Cavas 
Darasha, with Joel Auerbach, London. Dosson, Clarence 
Conrad, with Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. Dotan, John, 
with R. S. Dawson & Co., Bradford. DunnincHam, 
Michael Watson, with Douglas Low & Co., Johannesburg.. 
Eates, Basil John, with Broads, Paterson & Co., London, 
Eastwoop, Frederick Alan, with Walpole, Harding, 
Vidgeon & Elliott, Worthing. Eccert, Malcolm Ashwin, 
with Alexander B. Neil & Co., London. Esnour, Francis 
John, with Pawley & Malyon, London. Evans, Morris, 
with Charles E. Dolby & Son, Liverpool. Everert, 
Kenneth Allan John, with Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent 
& Co., London. Farrier, Richard Morgan, with Hands 
& Shore, Cape Town. Frewtass, James William Barwick, 
with Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. Frecp, Reginald 
Henry, with H. Davies & Co., Wolverhampton. Fotey, 
William Aquinas, formerly with Kirby & Kirby, Cork. 
Forses, Wyndham Kinlosh (Barber, Bellhouse @& Co.), 
Nakuru, Kenya. Franks, David John, with White & 
Pawley, Plymouth. Frirepman, Julian Arthur, with 
Schwartz, Fine, Kane & Co., Johannesburg. Garrett, 
Douglas Paul, with Arthur Stubbs & Spofforth, Worthing. 
Gorva.a, Keki Palanji, with Sorab S. Engineer & Co., 
Bombay. Goop, Derek Harry, with Viney, Price & 
Goodyear, London. Goopa.e, Frank Noel, with Mid- 
winter & Rhodes, Cirencester. GoopaL., George, with 
Dickinson, Keighley & Co., Bradford. Gracr, Denis 
Johr, formerly with Douglas, Low & Co., Johannesburg. 
Gray, Andrew Oswald, with Scott & Paterson, Edinburgh, 
Gray, Stuart, with Metcalfe Collier, Hayward & Blake. 
London. GrEATBANKS, Eric James, with Newman, Ogle, 
Bevan & Co., London. Greerr, Frederick Michael, with 
Hemphill, Lucas & Purnell, Durban. Green, Dennis 
William, with Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co., 
London. GreEEN, Eric James, with Button, Stevens & 
Witty, London. Green, John Edwin Vernon, Borough 
Treasurer's Department, Walthamstow. Green, John 
Peter, with Pike, Russell & Co., London. Grurrirn, 
Thomas John Ferguson, with Olver & Spence, Belfast. 
Gross, Anthony William, with F. L. Rouse & Co., 
Beaconsfield. Hatt, John, with Duthie & Son, Carlisle. 
Ha ey, William Edmund, with Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
London. Hamitton, Ilan Drummond, B.com., Department 
of Health, Edinburgh. Harpwick, William Derek, with 
Rawlinson, Greaves & Mitchell, Bradford. Harkem, 
Alfred Herbert Edward, with Gordon, Hawley & Co., 
London. Harris, Richard Ernest, with Martin Shaw, 
Leslie & Shaw, Belfast. Hawke, Frederick Charles, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. Hayes, 
Edward George, with Eric H. Ascher & Co., London. 
Hayuurst, William, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Keighley. Haywarp, William Frederick, with Wright, 
Fairbrother & Steel, London. Hearp, Ronald William, 
with Prideaux, Frere, Brown & Co., London. HEAVENs, 
Reginald John, with Cooper Brothers & Co., London. 
He.ter, Sidney Ivor, formerly with J. Sloan & Co., 
Liverpool. Hemincway, John, with John Gordon, 
Walton & Co., Leeds. Henper, John Derrik, City 
Treasurer's Department, Coventry. Henpre, John 
Francis, with Cooper Brothers & Co., London. Herp, Ian 
Lyall, Town Chamberlain’s Office, Abroath. Heskern, 
William, with Frank A. Astley, Blackburn. Hirst, Frank 
Cawood, formerly with Croudson & Co., Leeds. Hopces, 
William Raymond, with J. & A. W. Sully & Co., Yeovil. 
Hottamsy, Denis, with D. J. Brass, Scott & Co., London. 
Howes, Alan Hogarth, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., Manchester. Hupson, Raymond Frank, with 
Goldie, Campbell & Robins, Hull. Humpureys, Leonard, 
with Kennedy, Smellie & Co., Epsom. ILLINGworTH, 
James William, with Garnett, Depledge & Lewis, Sheffield. 
Jackson, Kenneth, with Pattimore & Dyson, Huddersfield. 
Jacoss, Donald, with Gubbay & Co., London. Jerrs, 
Wilfred Charles, with John Rowley & Co., Leicester. 
Jounson, Alan, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Newcastle. Jounstone, Donald Peter, with J. Paterson 
Brodie & Son, Stoke-on-Trent. Jones, Ernest Arnold, 
with Joseph Affieck & Co., Manchester. Keecan, Edward 
Joseph, with Purnell, Davenport, Tierney & Co., Dublin. 
Ket, Ronald Wilson, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., Darlington. Kent, George William, with Wm. 
Fortune & Son, West Hartlepool. Kims.e, Bernard Henry, 
with B. de V. Hardcastle, Burton & Co., London. Kirk, 
James, with Hill, Vellacott & Bailey, Belfast. KrrcHen, 
Geoffrey Lambert, with Cryer & Kitchen, Keighley. 
Knicut, Philip John, with G. L. Atherton & Co., 
Bridport. KNow Les, Thomas Reginald, with Highfield, 
Prichard & Mumby, Bangor. KrisHen, Radha, formerly 
with Roy, Malhotra & Co., Srinagar, Kashmir. Lake, 
Douglas Johnson, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 
London. Lane, Henry John Noxon, with George Hay & 
Co., Chesham. Latuam, Charles Finlay, with M. Alex. 
Walker, Wolverhampton. Laverack, John Arthur, with 
Harlow, Ward & Smart, Lincoln. Levivxinp, Julius, with 
Jack Bobrov, Levien & Co., Cape Town. Levinsonn, 
Louis, with Harry Baker & Co., Cape Town. Lewis, 
Alexander Owen, with Kemp, Chatteris & Co., London. 
Licutsopy, John Eugene Michael, with William C. 
Ribbeck & Co., Dublin. Linpen, Frank Sidney, with 


Broads, Paterson & Co., London. Lirriestrone, Neville, 
with David N, Curitz, Cardiff. Locan, Peter James, with 
MacIntyre, Hudson & Co., London. Lomas, Bernard, 
with Rawlinson, Hargreaves, Smith & Wood, Burnley. 
Lowe, Ernest Anthony, with James Grimwood & Co., 
London. Lowe, William Herbert, with Bourner, Bullock 
& Co., Stoke-on-Trent. Lowrner, John Burnett, with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co., Liverpool. Lunn, Donald 
William, with John Gordon, Harrison, Taylor & Go. 

s. LuscomBe, Thomas Gordon Wills, with W. E. 
Reynolds & Co., Newton Abbot. McMaunon, John Joseph 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Halifax. McPuait, 
Archibald, formerly with Duthie & Son, Carlisle. 
McRossie, Annie Trail, with Robert Fraser, Glasgow. 
Marks, Douglas Bertram, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., London. Marriott, James Alan, with Hodgson 
Harris & Co., London. Maynarp, George Francis, with 
Barker, Williams & Co., London. Mupcatr, Ronald 
William, Borough ‘Treasurer’s Department, Holborn. 
Mipp.eton, Neil Stuart, Ministry of Housing & Local 
Government, Chester. MrrcHett Joseph Alexander 
with N. T. O'Reilly & Partners, Penrith. Mircne.s. 
Wellesley Glen, with Wm. Davidson & Partners, Pretoria. 


* Mottett, Charles Sylvester, with Black, Geoghegan & 


Till, Guernsey. Morris, Thomas William Rowlett, wi 
J. A. Kinnear & Co., Dublin. Morrison, Ian, with Bean 
Moffat & Co., Falkirk. Morron, Colin Harry, with 
Charles D. Buckle & Co., Bradford. Mourcur, Harold 
George, with Harker, Holloway & Co., London. 
Newcombe, Douglas William, with Wykes & Co., Leicester. 
NicHo.son, William, with Rawlinson, Greaves & Mitchell 
Bradford. Nosre, John Brian, with Alfred F. Girling, 
Doncaster. Nutt, Kenneth Richard, with W. R. Lane, 
Son & Riley, Birmingham. O’Farre.t, Seamus 
Augustine, with Niall O’Connor, Dublin. OLIVER, 
James Edward, with Allan, Charlesworth & Co., London. 
Parker, Dennis Frederick, with Fredk. & C. S. Holliday 
Leeds. Peace, Derrick, with Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Sheffield. Peck, Julian Forbes Arbuthnott, Ministry of 
Labour & National Service, Edinburgh. Prenrotp 
Ernest Alfred Charles, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co., London. Peterson, Robert Stonehouse, with Cooper 
Bros. & Co., Johannesburg. PHeLan, William Gerard 
with T. Chambers, Halley & Co., Waterford. 
Puiuipson, Alan, with Price Waterhouse & Co., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Pre, Merrill Andrew, with G. K. Tucker & 
Wilson, Johannesburg. Porticary, William George, with 
Charles Comins & Co., London. Ports, Francis Edward 
with Mellors, Basden & Mellors, Nottingham. Provp, 
Ronald, with Dixon, Brown & Co., Hexham. PuLLey, 
Kenneth, with Spicer & Pegler, London. PURCELL, 
Philip Joseph, with W. A. Deevy & Co., Waterford. 
Raskin, Harold David, with Harry Baker & Co., Cape 
Town. Ramspen, Arthur Basil, with R. Ramsden, 
Aylesbury. Rao, Addanki Ramachandra, m.a., with 
Lloyd, Piggott & Co., Manchester. REANEY, Kenneth, 
with Macredie & Evans, Sheffield. Rearpon, Robert 
Patrick, with Russell, Durie Kerr, Watson & Co., 
Birmingham. Ruopes, David Arthur, with Thomas May 
« Co., Leicester. RicHARDs, Anthony James, with 
Warley & Warley, London. Rip.ey, Michael Thomas, 
with Vaughan, Key & Payne, Johannesburg. Ritey, 
Norman Arthur, with Simon Jude & West, Liverpool. 
Rimincton, Richard John, with Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & 
Gillett, London. Rink, Denis John, with Shipley, Black- 
burn, Sutton & Co., London. Rrivett, Eric Lionel, with 
Keeling & Co., London. Ross, David Alexander, with 
Jas. A. Jetfrey & Co., Aberdeen. Rosinson, Norman 
Victor (C. R. Foot, Fox & Co.), Southampton. Rovu.urer, 
John Harry, with Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co., 
London. Rovurtepce, Rex Thompson, with J. M. 
Nicholson & Co., Consett. Rozowsky, Saul, with Michael 
Berman & Co., Cape Town. Satmon, Derek Harry, with 
Chaplin, Hall & Co., Coventry. ScuneLien, James, with 
Cooper Brothers & Co., Johannesburg. Scopes, John 
Lancelot, with Westlake, Clark & Co., Southampton. 
Secker, Frank Joseph, with Brown, Peet & Tilly, London. 
Suaw, Raymond John, with J. A. Greenfield, London. 
Suearer, George Duncan, with Holmes, Cox, Lewis & 
Co., Bulawayo. SHERIDAN, Julius, with S. Brief & Co., 
London. Sxinnick, Cormac, formerly with C. P. 
McCarthy, Daly & Co., Cork. Simmonps, Peter John, with 
Townsend, Watson & Stone, London. Simmons, Dennis 
Owen, with Blakemore, Elgar & Co., London. Sims 
James Arthur, with A. Magee & Co., Hayes. 
SKETCHLEY, Peter Trevor, formerly with Horace E. Lacey, 
Northampton. Stack, Robert Myles, with Duthie & Son, 
Carlisle. Starter, James Derek, with Cooper Brothers & 
Co., London. Smrrn, Anthony Henry, with L. H. Findlay 
& Co., London. Smrrn, William Fielding, with Alfred G. 
Deacon & Co., Leicester. SNELL, David Massey, with 
S. J. G. Southon & Co., Exmouth. Sreere, Joseph 
Frederick, with Brown, Lewis & White, Belfast. 
STEPHENS, Joseph Edward Cyril, with Brown, Peet & Tilly, 
London. Steyn, Edward, with Stewart Steyn & Co., 
ohannesburg. StrickLanp, Peter Edward, with Brown, 
tler & Co., Leeds. Supett, Walter Francis, with 
Whitehead & Aldrich, Preston. Swinvetts, John Cawley, 
with Harper-Smith, Moore & Co., Norwich. Symons, 
Royston, with Rowland Jenkins & Co., Newport, Mon. 
TannaM, Desmond Henry, with F. R. O’Connor, Dublin. 
TARAPORE, Pheroze — formerly with Kalyanivalla 
& Mistry, Bombay. Tasker, Dennis, with Sir Charles H. 
Wilson & Co., Leeds. Taytor, Dennis Walter Mullin, 
with Cunningham, Priestley & Co., Sheffield. Taytor, 
Edward Allen, with Binder, Hamlyn & Co., London. 
‘THARRATT, Bertram Ernest, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Darlington. THomas, George Attwell, formerly 
with C. T. Stephens & Co., Newport, Mon. Upsnaw, 
Eric Lewis, with Culley & Co., Norwich. VAN pen Beron, 
Cornelius Edward, with Price Waterhouse & Co., London, 
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VeLuPILLal, Seevaratnam, B.sc., with Harmon Smith & 
Co., Hounslow. Watper, Edwin Ernest, Borough 
Treasurer's Department, London. Wa rsx, Ronald 
Goreham, with J. A. Kinnear & Co., Dublin. Warts, 
David James, with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., Luton. 
Wavupsy, Roy, with Goldie, Campbell & Robins, Hull. 
Wayman, James Fawcitt, with A. M Hobbs, London. 
We ts, Michael Trevor, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., Paris. Wurre, Bernard Claude Hamilton, with 
Josiah Beddow & Son, London. Wurre, Edward George, 
with Ralph D. Owen & Co., Bath. Wuiretey, Jack, with 
G. L. Hirst & Co., Dewsbury. Wuiriey, Jack, formerly 
with Thornton & Thornton, Oxford. Wicks, William 
Anthony Kemble, with Weston, Whalley & Jackson, 
Skipton. Witkivson, Derek Lewis, with Brown, Peet & 
Tilly, London. Wiiutams, Derek Gordon, with R. G. 
Kirkpatrick & Co., London. Witson, Herbert Edward, 
with Josolyne, Miles & Co., London. Woop, Robert 
ameson, with Gibson, Hyslop, & Winearls, Cape Town. 
Woopcockx, Gordon, City Treasurer’s Departmnt,, 
Birmingham. Wor tanp, Ronald Charles, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Middlesbrough. Wracc, 
George Dennis, formerly with W. D. Garbutt & Elliott, 
York. Wricut, Frank Bertram, practising Accountant, 
Newmarket. Yeo, Henry Dovell, with Thorne, Widgery 
& Co., Hereford. Younc, John Baldwin, with Beal, 
Young & Booth, Southampton. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Brigadier F. C. Williams, C.B.E., M.C., 
A.S.A.A., Was awarded the honour of 
Companion of the Order of the Bath in 
the Coronation Honours List. Brigadier 
Williams has now retired after thirty years 
in the Corps of Military Accountants and 
the Royal Army Pay Corps. 

Mr. K. C. Thompson, A.s.A.A., A.I.M.T.A., 
has been appointed Chief Accountant to the 
North Western Electricity Board with effect 
from November 30. 

The practices of Messrs. Elverstone & Co. 
(Mr. L. F. Elverstone, F.s.a.A., and Mr. 
G. F. Tomlin, a.s.a.A.) and Messrs. Marsh 
and Moss (Mr. J. B. S. Marsh, F.c.a., and 
Mr. K. V. Moss, A.s.A.A.) have been 
amalgamated. The combined practice is 
being carried on under the style of 
Elverstone, Marsh & Co. at 58 Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough. 

Messrs. P. K. Mitra & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Calcutta, have taken into 
partnership Mr. N. Sarkar, M.A., F.S.A.A. 

Messrs. Richard Jewitt, Sparrow & Co. 
and Messrs. Jewitt, Sparrow and Swinbank, 
Stockton-on-Tees, have admitted as a 
partner Mr. G. R. Barry, A.s.A.A. 

Messrs. Richardson, McEvilly & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, Johannesburg, 
advise that Mr. H. L. Collins, A.s.a.a., 
c.A.(s.A.) has joined the firm as a partner. 


Mr. R. VV. Bartlett, Incorporated 
Accountant, has retired from Messrs. 
Jones, Robothan, Thompson & Co., 


Newport, Mon., and is now practising 
on his own account at 54-56 Pershore 
Street, Birmingham 5. 

Mr. J. L. K. Prasad, B.sc., A.S.A.A., 1s 
now in practice under the style of J. L. K. 
Prasad & Co., Incorporated Accour tants, 
Opposite Post Office, Kothapet, Gunter, 
S. India. 

Mr. R. R. Miller, A.s.A.A.,  F.C.LS., 
Secretary to Silentbloc, Ltd., London, W.11, 
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has been appointed in addition a director 
of the company. 

Mr. Ernest Bedford, F.s.A.A., who has 
been Borough Treasurer of Stoke Newington 
since 1926, has been appointed Town Clerk. 

Mr. John C. Pearce, A.s.a.A., has com- 
menced practice at 32 Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4, under the 


style of Pearce & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants. 

REMOVALS 
Messrs. Smith, Matheson & Kater, 


Incorporated Accountants, advise that they 
have moved to 2 Holmes Road, London, 
N.W.5. They have branch offices at 250 
Harrow Road, W.2, and 3 Carlos Place, 
W.1. 

Mr. J. W. Mee, Incorporated Account- 
ant, announces that his office is now at 
12 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 

Messrs. Woodman, Cox & Wilkins have 
removed to 31 Bedford Row, London, 
W.C.1. 

Messrs. Robinson, Moss & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, announce that their 
address is now 57 George Street, Portman 
Square, London, W.1. 

Messrs. Nunn & Nunn have transferred 
their office to 30 Clarendon Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

Messrs. Welch & Foley, Incorporated 
Accountants, inform us that their offices 
are now at 70 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

Messrs. McPherson, Timmins & Ednie, 
Chartered Accountants, announce that 
their address is now 15 Goldington Road, 
Bedford. 

Messrs. Sayer, Watson & Co., Incorpor- 
ated Accountants, have moved to Bank 
Chambers, 42 Kilburn High Road, London, 
N.W.6. 

Messrs. Arthur Stubbs & Spofforth, Char- 
tered Accountants, have removed their 
Worthing office to Tudor Court, 52 
Richmond Road. 

Messrs. Thomas Craggs & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, have moved to 
Prudential Chambers, 77 Northgate, 
Darlington. 


OBITUARY 


RoBertT ALEXANDER Dix 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Robert Alexander Dix, on August 17, at 
the age of 84. Mr. Dix started public 
practice in Pietermaritzburg in 1896 and 


t 
ind 


was admitted a member of the Socie 
in 1905. He retired from practice in 1950 
at which time he was senior partner of (jy 
firm Dix, Boyes and Company, i2 Timp 
Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

Mr. Dix’s interest in the accountay 
profession was profound, and he exercised 
a lasting influence upon all his employeg 
and articled clerks during his long caree 
He was a man of great humility and unde, 
standing, who believed and practised th, 
an accountant and auditor should put hj 
all into his work without regard for wh, 
he was to get out of it. Amongst his map 
appointments, he held that of auditor 
co-auditor of the Pietermaritzburg munig 
pality for fifty-five years up to his retiremen 


Throughout his life Mr. Dix displayed 
a great interest in music, and he was fy 
many years organist and choirmaster of th 
Presbyterian Church in Pietermaritzburg 

His loss will be felt by a wide circle d 
friends in Natal. 


GrorGE DUGDALE 


We have learned with regret that Mr 
George Dugdale, F.s.a.a., died on August 
26. He qualified as an _ Incorporate 
Accountant in 1928, taking honours in thd 
Final Examination, and two years later wa 
admitted to partnership in Messrs. Martin 
and Acock, Norwich, in whose office hé 
received his training. He served for twenh 
years on the Committee of the Inco 
porated Accountants’ District Society of Eas 
Anglia. 


CHARLES LARDER 


One of the oldest practising members of the 
Society, Mr. Charles Larder, <.s.A.A., died 
on September 6, at the age of 84. Mr 
Larder became a member of the Society il 
1894, when he was in the service of Mes 
E. Layton Bennett & Co. Shortly after 
wards he was appointed accountant to th 
International Trust and Finance Corpora 
tion, Ltd., but’ in 1905 he started publi 
practice in the City of London, and attenda 
his office daily until a fortnight before hi 
death. 


HERBERT JAMES TRIST 


With deep regret we have received intim 
tion of the death in July last of Mr. HJ 
Trist, F.S.A.A., senior partner in Mes 
H. J. Trist & Stranger, Chartered Accoul 
tants (Aust.), Sydney, and a member ii 
several years of the Council of the NewSoul 
Wales Branch of the Society of Incorporate 
Accountants. Mr. Trist became a memiq 
of the Society in 1920. His courtesy, gu 
ance and wise counsel will be sadly miss 
by his colleagues and fellow-membes 4 
New South Wales. 
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